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Youth Will Preach 


EXT SUNDAY, in Unitarian churches all over 
the United States and Canada, young people 
will be seen in the pulpit, reading the Scripture, 
prayer and responses, announcing hymns, and 
preaching sermons. The spectacle will be an in- 
spiring one. Many young men and women on 
that day should receive the first impulse to become 
parish workers or ministers. Last year Young 
People’s Sunday revealed a number of young men 
who would make excellent sermonizers. What a 
contrast to the days when it was thought sacrile- 
gious for any but an ordained minister to stand 
in the pulpit on Sunday morning! 
Apart from the benefit young people and the 
congregation will derive from the worshipping ser- 
vice, there will be other distinctly good results. 


Barriers long established between pulpit and pew — 


will be swept away. In other words, the pulpit is 
becoming less ecclesiastical and more commonly 
human. There is no particular sanctity of the 
pulpit which may not with equal merit be found 
in the pew. Ministers also may learn much from 
their young people on that day. There will be a 
charm and freshness about the service. Many a 
sermon-hardened listener will be aroused from 
customary lethargy. Some ministers will hear 
homilies that will have elements of vigor and enthu- 
siasm which their own discourses could incorporate 
with profit. 

The observance is part of the campaign which is 
being carried on for the purpose of convincing 
congregations of the outstanding importance of the 
place and work of the young people in the life of 
the church. ‘There are too many persons of estab- 
lished influence in the congregation who are slow 
to recognize youthful zeal and ideas. If churches 
are to continue on through the years with steadily 
increasing influence and power, they must assign 
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work to the young people, giving them a place near 
the head of the list of activities. 


Thunder or Voice? 


HERE ARE EDUCATED PEOPLE who have 
not gone to college, and there are spiritual 
people who do not go to church. What does that 
prove? Nothing. The fact remains, the conven- 
tional and surest way of obtaining an education is- 
to go to the institution which specializes in educa- 
tion, and the conventional and surest way of obtain- 
ing spirituality is to go to the institution which 
nurtures spirituality. There is no argument — 
greater than this simple assertion. It ought to be 
used throughout the Membership Campaign. There 
is a difference between the spiritual person and the 
unspiritual person, and there is a difference between 
the church-going and the non-church-going person. 
Once it took a religious specialist to tell the dif- 
ference, but now every business man at his office 
knows it is so, and he is using spiritual principles 
in the conduct of his industry and commerce be- 
cause he sees the inseparableness of religion and 
life, even economic life. The difference runs 
through everything. The spiritual person sees law, 
purpose, destiny, in every fact in life. The un- 
spiritual person sees only the fact, or if more than 
the fact he sees the uncertainty, doubt and decline 
in life. A spiritual person is not a fool. He be- 
lieves that only the good is final, and that evil is 
less than it seems and less effectual than the un- 
spiritual man is always warning him. The truth 
is wonderfully illustrated in the reaction of the 
crowd of people who followed Jesus on his entry 
into Jerusalem. On the way, it will be recalled, 
he spoke of his work, and when he had finished, 
says the writer of the Fourth Gospel, a voice spoke 
from heaven, glorifying his work. What follows 
shows that the apocalyptic legend is more revealing 
than a statement of fact. In the crowd there was 
an instant division. Some said it thundered, and 
others said, An angel spake to him. There you 
have it. Confusion and clearness. The spiritual 
person gets a positive and inspiring meaning out of 
the facts of life. The unspiritual person gets a 
negative and despairing meaning out of the facts 
of life. One can divide the spiritual from the un- 
spiritual every day. Between them there is a great 
gulf fixed. The spiritual person is always celes- 
tial, and not carnal; he is discerning, and not mate- 
rial; he is progressive, and not reactionary; he is 
liberal, and not narrow-minded; he is faithful, and 
not doubtful; he is loving, and not hateful; he is 
articulate, and not, confounded; he is strong, and 
not weak. Now all these good things the church, 
and the church only, as an ordained and recognized 
task, teaches the world. Even those excellent per- 
sons who stand outside the church must admit that 
were it not for the power of the church to-day and 
the benefits they have received from the church 
through their parents, they could not possibly be 
what they are. They are able to say with strength 
and calmness, when a crisis comes, as well as in the 
routine of life, that they hear not the disturbing 
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thunder. but the reassuring voice. 
of church-member does not speak of the religion of 
the inarticulate, much less the religion of misgiv- 
ing. He is able both to hear and to speak words 
gwen understanding and power. 


Penetration of Liberalism 


| TNGLAND IS LISTENING to Dean W. R. Inge. 
| . Not in this generation has a churchman ap- 
. peared who has appealed to the imagination of the 

English people in a similar manner. He pleads for 
_a free pulpit in the Church of England, and his 

plea is emphatically endorsed by a fast-increasing 
~group of men known as the Modern Churchmen, 

extracts from recent addresses of some of whom ap- 
| _- ‘pear in this week’s Rucistur. “I say quite deliber- 
ately,” declares Dean Inge, “that if all liberalism 
and all free thought had been crushed within the 
church there would be no room in the ministry 
i to-day except for fools, liars, and bigots.” Which 
is about the same as "asserting that Christianity 


i has been saved to bless the world by liberalism. 
: Dean Inge is honest enough to give credit to whom 
? it belongs—to Martineau, Channing, Hosea Bal- 


lou, and’ their disciples. 
Liberalism in later years has quietly entered 
orthodox churches, seated itself in the pews, and 
climbed the pulpit stairs. It has penetrated the 
Catholic cathedral and the Jewish synagogue; and 
wherever it has gone it has cleared the atmosphere 
of the poison of bigotry and superstition, though 
_ the cults that have benefited, even been saved from 
extinction, are reluctant to credit liberalism with 
. their salvation. In the history of the Christian 


Church there is no more illustrious example of the - 


4 application of the spirit and teaching of Jesus 

- than this free gift of a rational faith. Still, critics 

ean be found who deny a place in the "eternal 

scheme of things to the free churches. Honest 
Dean Inge should shame all such to silence. 


The Salvation Army 


~ AMONG THE GROUPS organized under the 
leadership of Jesus, and doing what is popu- 


larly known as Christian work, the Salvation Army - 


' has taken a foremost place. For a number of 
years following its organization it worked in 
obscurity, its methods were ridiculed, and Chris- 
tian bodies in good and regular standing kept their 
skirts clear of it. But the Army worked on quietly 

* (and not so quietly!) and with increasing efficiency. 
It perfected its organization, extended its activities 


from country to country, and appealed more and: 


_ More to generous givers. Then the war came. A 
| few hundred workers went to the training-camps 


and into the war zone, and performed the duty 


assigned them so well that the Salvation Army 

came out of the conflict with a reputation for use- 

' ful service not exceeded by any other welfare 
organization. 

We are publishing in this issue an interview 


New England District. Colonel McIntyre is an 


EB Wao tt i: 


se eee pl ite 
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The best sort 


~ with Colonel W. A. McIntyre, commander of the. 
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excellent type of Salvation Army leader,—a plain 
man, experienced, capable, and consecrated. His 
outlook is wholesome. He inspires those who are 
working with him with his own earnestness of pur- 
pose and devotion. The Salvation Army is modest 
in its use of publicity, consequently the public is 
not aware of the vast scope of the work it is doing. 
There is probably no Christian body that lives and 
works nearer to 'the simple teaching of Jesus. Its 
workers accept as literal truth the New Testament 


_ rule of faith which urges service without reference 


to material compensation. They subject them- 
selves ‘to a strict discipline that subordinates per- 
sonal ambition to general welfare. The members of 
the Army do little preaching but much practical 
work, for the organization has always held as its 
actuating motive, application of Christian teach- 
ing. The organization has 11,173 corps operating 
in seventy countries and colonies and using forty- 
two languages. Its people are seldom seen in the 
neighborhoods of the prosperous and well-to-do; 
but wherever there is poverty, want, sickness, and 
distress, as well as sin, the uniform is familiar, and 
a great labor of love is known. Among the many 
agencies now actively working to uplift humankind 
and make a better, happier world, the Salvation 
Army best exemplifies the injunction of Jesus to 
the questioning lawyer, “Go thou and do likewise.” 


The Laboring Child 


ERBERT HOOVER, Secretary of Commerce, 

in a letter to Owen R. Lovejoy, General Sec- 
retary to the National Child Labor Committee, 
urges widespread observance of .Child Labor Day. 
He explains in the letter that the observance of 
the day is of the utmost importance. A great many 
children throughout the country are laboring 
under conditions which make impossible normal 
development of faculties of body, mind, or soul. 
Mr. Hoover believes we should take children out 
of factories, stores, and mines, and send them to 


_ School, because by replacing morally and intellectu- 


ally stunted citizens with educated citizens we 
shall do a great deal for the republic of to-morrow. 
In consequence, Child Labor Day will be observed 
Saturday, January 28, in synagogues; Sunday, 
January 29, in churches and Sunday-schools; and 
Monday, January 30, in schools, colleges, and 
clubs. 

The watchword of the day will be, “Give. the 
child its chance.” It is quite possible for the 
churches, and other organizations who are defend- 
ing childhood, to give corporations greedy for child 
labor a lesson they will not forget if they will act 
as a unit against the evil. The fight for the chil- 
dren has been a long and bitter one. In the clash 
and tumult of recent labor troubles the case of the 
child in industry has been overlooked. Many have 
thought effective laws were in operation protect- 
ing children, but a tour of factory, mine, and farm 
would convince such persons that while the laws 
may be on the statute books, they are inoperaaye | in 
far too many instances. 
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France Holds Up all Plans for World Settlement 


statesmanship of Europe last week threw the 

entire program of world readjustment into a 
dark area of uncertainty. The event was the resigna- 
tion of Aristide Briand as Premier of France after 
he had faced a hostile Chamber of Deputies on Jan- 
uary 12. The adjournment without date of the sessions 
of the Supreme Council at Cannes followed almost 
immediately. Plans for the assembling of all the war- 
ring powers, through tleir representatives, at Genoa, 
in March, were put in abeyance. Echoes of the event 
were felt in Washington, where essential features of 
the program for the limitation of armaments awaited 
action when M. Briand’s successor, Raymond Poincaré, 
announced the formation of a new cabinet last week. 
M. Poincaré’s initial utterances after his assumption 
of office suggested an attitude of reserve toward the 
results to be achieved at Washington, at Cannes, and 
at the prospective meeting at Genoa that did not.ap- 
pear to presage the continuance of the co-operation 
which the fallen Premier had accorded to the triple 
program of settlement suggested by those names. 

Aristide Briand’s resignation was brought about by 
a variety of circumstances and activities that plainly 
indicated at least a temporary halt in the interchange 
of views of which so much has been expected, and 
which in many quarters is still looked upon as an 
inevitable development of the future. The most pro- 
nounced note in the criticism that forced M. Briand’s 
withdrawal from the helm of the ship of state was the 
rather violently expressed suspicion in France that he 
was placing his country too emphatically in a position 
of subservience to British or Anglo-American policies. 
Official stress on this phase of public feeling in France 
was the sharp reminder to M. Briand by President 
Millerand that the negotiation of treaties was a pre- 
rogative of the President of the Republic, and not of 
the Premier. This pointed reference to the agreement 
which M. Briand had reached with Premier Lloyd 
George for a British guarantee of the security of 
France roused resentful echoes in Great Britain. Even 
some of the warmest friends of France in the mighty 
little island across the Channel began to question 
whether it would be possible to evolve a working pro- 
gram of world settlement that is dependent upon the 
steadfastness of France for its carrying out. 

Premier Poincaré gave point to some of the appre- 
hensions that were entertained in both London and 
Washington by the course he pursued immediately 
after he had announced the formation of a cabinet. 
M. Poincaré made it known, through press channels, 
that he intended to return to the “old diplomacy” in 
his methods of dealing with world questions. After 
his interview with Premier Lloyd George on the Prime 
Minister’s way back to London from Cannes, the new 
head of the French Government was quoted as saying: 
“T did not conceal from Mr. Lloyd George that in the 
future I wish to have as few Supreme Councils as 
possible. I told him I hope to continue these conver- 
sations through ambassadors.” A conspicuous incident 
of Premier Lloyd George’s passage through Paris was 
the failure of the President of the French Republic 
to find time for a conference with him which the Prime 
Minister of England has requested. A circumstance 
of the interview between Mr. Lloyd George and M. 
Poincaré was the absence of an interpreter from Pre- 
mier Poincaré’s entowrage. “We in France consider 
French the diplomatic language, and therefore I 


A* EVENT not down on the books of the combined 


thought it preferable that the French view should be 
expressed in French,” was M. Poincaré’s comment in 
this interesting detail. 

These incidents are worthy of attention, both as 
indicating the attitude of the new French Government 
toward things English—or which French public opinion 
regards as English—and in relation to their possible 
bearing upon British public opinion. It might readily 
be surmised that English feeling toward France, al- 
ready considerably strained by the language and con- 
duct correctly attributed to M. Briand,—despite his. 
willingness to work hand in hand with Mr. Lloyd 
George for the attainment of common world-wide ob- 
jects,—could not fail to be influenced by these new 
indications of aloofness on the part of official France. ~ 

In a remarkable interview published on the eve of 
M. Briand’s resignation, Premier Lloyd George out- 
lined the scope of the “treaty of security” offered by 
him to France, and stressed the necessity for complete 
co-operation between the two countries bordering on 
the English Channel. The British statesman’s pointed 
reference to separate policies pursued by France— 
notably the conclusion of a treaty between France and 
the Kemalists on the border of Cilicia—were greeted 
by the French press with something approaching an 
uproar of dissent. Conceding the reasons for the 
French demand at Washington for a disproportionate 
strength in submarines, the Prime Minister warned 
France against the continuation of a policy which in 
its ultimate development would involve competition in 
naval armaments among the Allies. Finally, Mr. Lloyd 
George—probably for French comsumption—pleaded 
earnestly for a unified policy to make the restoration 
of world stability possible. The French reply to the 
official English presentation of the case was the dra- 
matic outburst of hostility to the policies pursued by 


. Aristide Briand. 


A hopeful sign for the continuance of French par- 
ticipation in the great international movement under 
way in Washington was the reappointment to the 
cabinet of M. Sarraut, the spokesman of France on 
naval matters in the Conference. Pending the clarifi- 
cation of the attitude and policies of France toward 
the questions of the limitation of naval armaments, 
the four-power treaty for the maintenance of the 
status quo in the Pacific, and other vital world prob- 
lems, our State Department last week intervened in 
the Sino-Japanese negotiations concerning Shantung. 
A new formula offered by Mr. Hughes gives China an 
opportunity either to borrow from Japan the money 
for the purchase of the Shantung Railway, in return 
for the withdrawal by the Japanese of their demand 
for the control of the road, or to raise the purchase 
money at her own discretion and to concede to Japan 
the control of the road through a Japanese traffic 
manager and accountant during the period of twelve 
annual payments. , 

In the midst of the world-wide confusion caused by 
M. Briand’s resignation, one phase of the movement 
toward universal settlement launched by Mr. Lloyd 
George went forward methodically. The Irish Free 
State was set up in Dublin on January 14, when the 
House of Commons of the Southern Irish Parliament 
set up a provisional government. An event of the 
week was the promulgation of a general amnesty for 
political offenders of Ireland who were in British 
prisons, some of them being accused of murder. This 
cleared the record of the latest—and the last—disturb- 
ance in Ireland. 8. T. 
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“It is not enough to believe in abstract law. We must obey, in spirit and in act, 
each concrete law. A good citizen will keep the prohibition law without dissimulation.” 


CHANNING H. COX, Governor of Massachusetts. 


Se ernor Cox and the Prohibition Law 


A statement through The Register to the people on the facts of 
the recent episode in Boston, and on his attitude to enforcement 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER presents here a significant official statement from Governor Channing H. Cox of Massachu- 
setts. A few weeks ago the Governor was the guest of honor at a dinner in Boston, Mass. During the dinner a Federal 
prohibition-enforcing agent led a raid on the hotel in which the dinner was served. The raiders seized quantities of alcoholic 
liquor in a room on the floor above the dinner party, and it was not denied that some members of the party got drink in the 
room that was raided. 

‘ The name of the Governor was associated with the occasion in all the newspapers, and the impression was made that the 
drink (and therefore the raid) was related to the dinner. 

Throughout the Commonwealth the story spread. As it was told, it did savor of violation of law among men in high station 
in the political and governmental affairs of Massachusetts. It is certain that Governor Cox suffered at the time in the esteem 
of many citizens, who formed their opinions, not to say judgments, from the reports in the daily press. 

The exceedingly loose and contemptuous attitude to the prohibition law which prevails in many parts of the country seemed 
in this instance to have been illustrated in a most amazing way. 

; THE REGISTER received many expressions of emphatic resentment against the startling occasion, and it seemed only 
fair to Governor Cox to have him give the facts once and for all to the people of the State, and to that larger body of citi# 
zens throughout the country who, however much they may differ about the prohibition law, are alarmed at the meaning of the 
lawlessness in the failure of its enforcement- 

They see the menace of the spirit of anarchy, in the likelihood of violation of other laws. Law and order all decent citizens 
guard with rigid zeal and vigilance. - 

The Governor’s statement is clear, explicit, and complete, and the wholesome effect of it will reach far. It seems that some 
person or persons treated him very badly. He is right when he says, “The prohibition law has been honored altogether too much 
in the breach rather than in the observance.” And again, “If public opinion tolerates to any considerable extent the open violation 
of the prohibition law, it will not be long before other laws which are not approved by individuals will be violated.” His declara- 


tion rings true for “a more scrupulous observance of the prohibition laws in connection with future public dinners.” 
- Following is the full text of the letter of the Editor of THE REGISTER and the letter of the Governor in reply. 


A Request for the Facts 


: j January 5, 1922. 
Goy. CHANNING H. Cox, 
State House, 

Boston, Mass. 


My dear Governor Coa:— 


= 


Your annual message delivered to the Legislature 

January 4 is very gratifying in several respects, not 
least of all in that section in which you recite the adop- 
tion of the Highteenth Amendment to the United 
States Corstitution, and declare yourself in favor of 
the concurrence of our Commonwealth in the keeping 
of the law. You say, “Considerations of impelling 
force require that the laws of Massachusetts be made 
to conform to the laws of the United States in this 
respect.” 
_ I apprehend that not as many persons will see this 
excellent legislative proposal as have seen the sensa- 
tional accounts in the newspapers of the seeming viola- 
tion of the prohibition law in connection with the 
dinner given in your honor on December 20, 1921, at 
the Quincy House, Boston, Mass. Will you be so good 
as to inform the people, through Tus Rucisrmr, about 
the facts on that occasion, and your own attitude to 
the prohibition law? 

We shall be very glad to make your position per- 
fectly clear. 

With the assurance of my high regard, I am, 


: Sincerely yours, 
Apert C. DinrreNBACH. 


The Governor’s Reply 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
EXEcuTIvE DEPARTMENT 
State Housz, Boston. 


January 9, 1922. 


Rey. Atsert C. Dinrrenpacy, Editor, 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts. 


My dear Mr. Dieffenbach:— 

Permit me to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of January 5th, and to thank you for your interest in 
learning the truth about the dinner given at the 
Quincey House in connection with which I have 
received some unpleasant notoriety and with which I 
fear my participation may have been misunderstood. 

A friend of some years asked me to be the guest of 
honor at a dinner on December 20th. I attended in 
company with some three hundred other guests, many . 
of whom were prominent officials and well known and 
wholly estimable citizens. A brief reception was held 
and then we adjourned to the cafeteria where a good 
dinner was served, followed by some speeches, which 
were agreed to have been of unusual interest. After 
leaving the hotel I learned for the first time that an 
upstairs room in the hotel had been raided and some 
liquor was seized. It has been claimed that the liquor 
was provided by some of those who arranged the din- 
ner and that it was given to some of those who later 
attended the dinner. I cannot believe that any of my 
friends intentionally violated the law and as for myself 


bd 


I did not know of the presence of liquor, saw none of it, 
had none of it, and knew nothing about it. There was 
none served in the dining room and I am confident 
most of the guests knew nothing of it any more than I. 

It would not be proper for me to discuss the legal 
aspect of the raid for that is still a subject of inquiry 
by the court. The prohibition enforcement officer 
should be upheld in all honest endeavors to enforce the 
Federal prohibition law. Whether one favored or 
opposed national prohibition, that is now the law of 
the land and it should be respected and obeyed. The 
prohibition law has, been honored altogether too much 
in the breach rather than in the observance. Federal 
officials have represented themselves as powerless to 
enforce it and I have recommended that the Massa- 
chusetts law be made to conform to that of the United 
States in this respect so that local officers might aid 
in the enforcement. If public sentiment tolerates to 
any considerable|extent the open violation of the pro- 
hibition law it will not be long before other laws which 
are not approved by individuals will be violated. It is 
not enough to believe in abstract law. We must obey, 
in spirit and in act, each concrete law. A good citizen 
will keep the prohibition law without dissimulation. 

While I cannot and will not assume any sort of 
responsibility for any impropriety at the Quincy 
House and while I deeply regret that any partisan 
should have desired to misrepresent my connection 
with it, nevertheless, the sensational accounts of what 
was to me an innocent and pleasurable evening may in 
the end serve the purpose of bringing about a more 
scrupulous observance of the prohibition laws in con- 
nection with future public dinners. 

With an appreciation of your interest, 


Sincerely yours, 
CHANNING H. Cox. 


The Salvation Army 
and Colonel McIntyre 


Do you believe in an utterly loving religion? 


CIRCLE OF MEN AND WOMEN forms in a 
iN dimly lighted side street. One plays a cornet, 
another a drum, another a tambourine. Sur- 
rounding the circle is a group of onlookers. “They 
come here every night,” observes a loiterer. “I suppose 
they do good in their way.” 
- That is the conclusion reached by nine out of ten 
persons, who know of the work of the Salvation Army 
only as they see the night parades. 

“The story of the Salvation Army reads like a 
romance, only no romance could be so filled with 
‘thrilling incidents that actually happened. Far from 
' being confined to. street meetings, the activities include 
the operation of Sunday-schools, relief stations, homes 
for wayward girls, hotels, clinics, social settlements, 
restaurants, hospitals and dispensaries. The stations 
circle the globe; and the numbers of converts are 
increasing at the rate of 60,000 a year in the United 
States, and 250,000 throughout the world. Wherever 
there is ignorance, failure, want, there goes the Salva- 
tion Army. No drunkard gets so low that the Salva- 
‘tion Army does not believe his manhood can be 
restored; no person whether known or unknown ever 
applies for help in vain. The amount of good done by 
the Army every day is mighty in the aggregate, and 
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its test is capacity to serve. 
‘guese, converted from Roman Catholicism to Prot- 
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gives those who say that the influence of Christianity ; 
is passing something to think about. q 

The man who is as able as any one in the United 
States or Canada to describe this astonishing work is 
Col. W. A. McIntyre, commander of the district of 
Boston and New England. Colonel McIntyre came to 
the New England headquarters, 8 East Brookline 
Street, Boston, fifteen months ago. The first month 
he made the entire New England circuit of eighty-one 
corps in an automobile. For each month of the fifteen 
he has dedicated one building in some section of his 
great province. No person in Salvation Army circles, 
probably, has had a more varied experience in the 
Army. 

At the age of nineteen—he is now fifty-four—he went 
to a meeting in a Salvation Army barracks, with the 
boys, to laugh. He was so impressed with the earnest- 
ness of the men and women who were conducting the 
meeting that the inclination to ridicule gave place to 
interest. 

“Tf those people who had never seen me before were 
interested enough to try to get me,” he said, “I thought 
it was time I was interested in myself. It was their 
persistence that finally prevailed. They kept me until 
eleven o’clock, and though annoyed, I gave in at last 
and entered the Army.” 

The youth was soon made associate commanding 
officer at Collingwood, Canada. From Collingwood he 
was assigned to various sections of the Dominion, 
always serving with credit and securing steady promo- 
tion. After a time he came to the United States and 
was given command of the Pacific Coast district, that 
took in all the territory west from Wyoming, includ- 
ing the Hawaiian Islands. Then followed a long period 
of years in which he held command in practically all 
sections of the United States. He therefore comes to 
New England qualified to administer the district, one 
of the most important in the country. 

Executive for so great an area, obliged to attend to 
a multitude of details, Colonel McIntyre’s time is fully © 
occupied, but he was quite willing to receive a visit 
from a representative of TH REGISTER. 

“Come and take dinner with us,” he invited in his 
generous fashion. “We can talk at the table.” 

Colonel McIntyre has a speaking acquaintance with 
Unitarians. He takes Tux Curistian Recister, and 
reads it at night, as he says, when he wishes to be kept 
awake. His daughter is the wife of R. E. Walbridge, 
treasurer of the Unitarian church of Peterboro, N. H. 

The restaurant where the office force at head- 
quarters gets its noonday meal is operated entirely 
by persons either reclaimed or helped by the Salva- 
tion Army. Members of the office force, also, were 
reclaimed. Colonel McIntyre asked me to glance about 
the room, and in turn pointed out a Methodist, a Con- 
gregationalist, a Universalist, a Jew, and a Roman 
Catholic. The Salvation Army has no creedal test: 
The cook was a Portu- 


estantism. The waiter was a runaway from Barcelona, 
Spain. He appeared at headquarters one day, out of 
work, without money, and starving. He was taken in, 
given a job, and is now preparing to become a mechani- 
cal engineer. 

Seated across the aisle was a man who at one time 
had been a director of various business colleges of 
standing. His wife and daughter had died, arid inside 
of five weeks he had lost his nerve and grip, and was 
fast sinking into a besotted state when the Army found 
him in New York. He likewise was given work and a 
home and is again a useful and respected citizen. 
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standing difficulties,” he proceeded. 


COL. W. A. McINTYRE 


He isays society is divided into two parts, one of which 
a those who are qualified by nature and training to 


raise the standard of living; the other includes those who 

would forever be dragging society down but for the efforts 

of the uplifting part. It is the work of the Salvation Army 
to lift up the weak and make them strong 


Colonel Mcintyre says society is divided into two 
parts: one includes men who are mentally, morally, 
and physically qualified to raise the standard of living; 
the other includes those who lack the mental, moral, 
and physical qualities, and must be forever dragging 
society down; and it is with the last group that the 
Salvation Army has to work. “We face three out- 
“First, the char- 
acter of the material with which we are obliged to 
deal. We get the weaklings, the drunkards, the mis- 
fits, the down-and- outs, many of whom came into the 
world with that weakness. When you get such a per- 
son you get a babe, one whom you must teach to walk 
—you must both teach and unteach him. For instance, 
there was Al Oakley, a saloon-keeper of San Ber- 
nardino, Calif. The first Sunday morning after his 
conversion he brought his groceries to church. 
‘You’re a Christian, now,’ said the captain to him. 
“You must buy your groceries on Saturday.’ 

“Ts there any difference, Cap., between Saturday 
and Sunday” asked Al. ‘I’ve been buying provisions 
all my life on Sunday.’ Once while talking in meeting 
Al got going, and, as he explained, could not stop. He 
told of his gambling experiences and offered to bring 
a pack of cards some night and teach the boys how to 
play to win. Before his conversion he had been the 
most clever gambler in the county. He simply did not 
know how to live like a Christian. ‘V’ll watch you,’ 
he said once to the captain, ‘and do as nearly like you 
as I can,’ 

“T met him years afterwards,” continued Colonel 
McIntyre, “and found him a great student of the Bible. 
He was also especially good with drunkards, for he 
knew how to handle them, having been one himself. 
“The next difficulty,” the Colonel went on, “is the 
lack of trained and efficient leaders. Our leaders are 
taken from our converts who usually have neither col- 
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lege nor managerial training. They must learn, if at 
all, through years of failure as well as of success. I 
called your attention to a member of our force, who 
was with us in the dining-room, an ordinary man, but 
with one wonderful quality—he knows how to get 
people’s confidence ; any one, business-man or bum, will 
tell him his whole story. His specialty is visiting jails. 

“In a town in Northern New York he found two 
little Finnish boys who had come from the East Side 
of New York City. They were in jail waiting the fall 
session of the county court. The boys got the idea 
into their heads that they would like to go up the 
State and work on a farm. Before leaving New York 
they fell in with a professional safe-cracker, who per- 
suaded them to keep their eyes open while in the 
country and tell him if they found a safe to crack. 

“At last they found one in the New York Central 
station of the town where they were working. They 
notified the criminal in New York. He came up, and 
one night the three of them started in to blow the safe. 
However, the noise they made aroused the station 
agent. The final result was that the safe-breaker got 
off, while his little accomplices were taken. The Sal- 
vation Army man had a talk with the district attorney, 
persuaded the boys to plead guilty, and got them off 
with light sentences. At the same time he persuaded 
every prisoner in the jail but one, a hardened case, to 
plead guilty, and thereby saved the State thousands of 
dollars. 

“Our third difficulty is lack of housing facilities. 
We are but 33 per cent. well housed in New England. 
That 33 per cent. produces 150 per cent. more results 
than the other 67 per cent. 

“Working with the poorest, weakest material,” con-’ 
tinued the Colonel, “under discouraging conditions in 
the way of building equipment, with untrained leader- 
ship, the fact that we accomplish what we do illus- 
trates the power of Christianity. 

“Before the days of prohibition General Booth 
estimated that ten out of every one hundred converts 
were drunkards. Twenty-five years ago the Army sent 
out questions to every member, asking, ‘Have you ever — 
been a drunkard? If so, were you a moderate drinker, 
periodical, or a regular thirty-third degree one?’ When 
the moderate drinkers were culled out, 200,000 real 
besotted drunkards remained. 

Some years ago, in a city where I was trying to 
raise money, an advertising man approached me and 
suggested that if we were converting drunkards and so 
getting more producers, business-men should support 
the venture as a business proposition. I made a can- 
vass of our corps and found fifteen men who previous 
to their conversion had served an aggregate of fifty- 
seven years in prison. We went to the judge of the 
police court, and to the governor of the county peni- 
tentiary and learned what it would cost to arrest, 
convict, and imprison one man. He said it would 
cost the Commonwealth $49,600. The economic yalue 
of the salvation of drunkards is evident. 

“Another illustration: Two and one-half years ago 
twenty-two prisoners from the Maine State Prison at 
Thomaston were paroled to the Salvation Army cap- 
tain of Bath, Me. The captain found the men employ- 
ment. At the end of the parole period, two had broken 
their parole, two had not acted well, but not. very bad. 
The remaining eighteen had bank-accounts ranging 
from $150 to $300. 

“Sunday, January 8, several drunkards, reformed 
through Army influences, spoke in the Wilbur Theatre 
of this city. Among them was Henry F. Milans. He 
learned the printing business and climbed up until he 
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became managing editor of the New York Tribune, and 
sat in the chair once occupied by Horace Greeley. He 
also founded one of the largest printing concerns in 
New York. But he fell from grace, became a con- 
firmed drunkard, and was placed in the alcoholic ward 
of Bellevue Hospital. Here, as he lay strapped to his 
cot, on the verge of delirium tremens, the professors 
of Cornell Medical School would bring their students, 
circle them about the cot, and lecture to them, saying: 
‘There is a man who-must die, a case of hopeless alco- 
‘holism. Observe how the eyes twitch, and note the 
color of the finger-nails” We picked him up in Bat- 
tery Park, New York, and brought him into one of 
the big ‘Boozers Meetings’ we used to hold on holidays. 
We used to send out trucks and gather in all the 
desperate cases we could find. Sometimes we had 
fifteen hundred in the audience, and the only speakers 
were ex-drunkards. Henry Milans has not touched 
liquor since that meeting. He is now superintendent 
of the business he once owned. 

“John Brokaw also spoke,—a man we picked off the 
Bowery nine years ago, far gone in the last stages of 
alcoholism. He is to-day one of the leading salesmen 
for a New York concern that is doing $100,000,000 
worth of business a year. Another speaker was H. L. 
Martin, editor of the Bayonne (N.J.) Times. His was 
a case of converting a man to order as you would order 
groceries or cobble a pair of shoes. We used heroic 
measures with him, giving him a curative cocktail 
compounded of a number of hot ingredients. It cured 
him. That was nine years ago. Only this morning I 
received a letter from him in which he wrote, referring 
to the cocktail, ‘Honestly, Colonel, I can taste it yet.’ 

“Twenty-five years ago, you could not have found 
a Salvation Army boy in any of the large universities. 
To-day there is hardly one large university in which 
there is not such a boy, and they have carried away 
a number of the highest honors in athletics, scholar- 
ship, and oratory.” 

“T understand,” I said, “that the idea of ‘doughnuts 
_for doughboys’ originated with you.” 

“Well, you are partly right and partly wrong. 
Colonel Barker, my associate, was the man selected to 
lead the Salvation Army in France. I was brought up 
in a log cabin. My father cut the trees, hewed owt the 
logs, and erected the building. We liked pies and 
doughnuts in that district. When the war broke out I 
was in Europe. I couldn’t find a pie anywhere, so I 
suggested to Colonel Barker that if he wanted to get 
the sympathy of the soldiers he might give them pies 
like mother used to bake. They tried it in the back 
areas, and the pies took. But when the troops moved up 
into the line, stoves were lacking, and pies could not be 
made, so our girls thought of substituting doughnuts. 
Adjutant Helen Purviance of Oswego, N.Y., fried the 
first doughnut, at Montiers, France. That was the be- 
ginning. We had but 600 representatives in France, but 
the doughnut advertised us to such an extent that 
within twelve months of the close of the war the out- 
put of doughnuts in the bakeshops of New York had 
increased 500 per cent.” 

“But what of your work in Boston?” I asked. 

“Have you an hour or two to spare? Then I will 
ask Major Quirk to make the rounds of our institu- 
tions with you in an automobile. But first we will 
look over our plant here.” 

The headquarters building is called “The People’s 
Palace,” a name to be appreciated after investigation. 
It is actually a palace to the jobless, the boozers, the 
misfits, the unfortunates who have long wrestled with 
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fate and been beaten. No one is ever refused who 
knocks at that door. If they ask for provisions, they 
receive them. If they ask for a room, they are given 
one. The Palace contains 287 rooms, each one a model 
of compactness and neatness. The rooms are equipped 
with bed, chair, and window, and bring from thirty- 
five cents to fifty cents a night; but only those who 
can, are asked to pay. Then there are rest-rooms, 
shower-baths, and an auditorium for Christmas-tree 
celebrations and other public events. One of the most 
practical departments is the supply room, in charge 
of Mrs. McIntyre, the experienced and kindly wife of 
the Colonel, who supervises the relief agencies. . The 
room contains a large stock of clothing and a variety 
of provisions. 

“No one who asks help is refused,” she said. “We 
make up a parcel of provisions, and send an attendant 
to investigate. We prefer to make a mistake rather 
than dismiss an applicant who is really hungry.” 

Major Quirk quickly conducted me about the Boston 
institutions. We went to the dispensary, clinic, and 
hospital housed under one roof, in Roxbury, a large 
institution as completely equipped as any in the 
country. Treatment is given free to any one at any 
hour of day or night. Upward of 25,000 persons are 
treated each year. We went to the Evangeline Booth 
Home and hospital, where wayward girls from all over 
New England are sent. Nothing better illustrates the 
spirit with which the Army works than this splendidly 
equipped and capably conducted home. No questions 
are asked. There are no creed, color, or race tests. 
Girls are treated kindly, and kept in the Home until 
places can be found for them. An average of thirty- 
five cases are handled monthly. We went to the day 
nursery on Staniford Street, where working mothers 
leave their little ones during the day, and where the 
thirty or forty children receive, without expense, kin- 
dergarten training. We went to the Argonne Hotel, 
once a hotel for service men, but lately taken over 
by the Army and conducted as a stopping-place for 
men who want a quiet and moderately-priced room. 

Now who serves these hospitals, clinics, hotels, 
offices, and executivé positions? To direct and serve 
a hospital like the Roxbury institution requires ability 
of a high order. To handle the multitude of activities 
included in the New England district requires admin- 
istrative talent. This is the most amazing part of the 
entire story. All the work, whether the drudgery of 
floor-scrubbing or the highly specialized service 
required in the office of chief executive, the clinics, and 
the hospitals, is done by members of the Army, who 
labor for love of humanity and not for money. The 
only material reward they receive or ask is enough to 
meet the simple daily demand. They are soldiers, also, 
subject to orders. They go where they are sent, for 
they are controlled by a discipline as perfect and 
unquestioned as that maintained in regular armies. 
I watched them all, from Colonel McIntyre, great- 
hearted and efficient, down through the brigadiers, 
majors, captains, nursés, cooks, waiters, secrubwomen, 
and found an eagerness to serve. If ever the spirit of 
the ministering Christ pervaded an organization, it 
pervades the Salvation Army. The theology of a group 
may be sound or unsound, but when results such as 
those evident in the work of the Salvation Army are 
apparent, we understand how much more important 
than theology is the text, “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 

As that generous, whole-souled Manxman, Major 
Quirk, said on bidding me good-by, “Some may doubt 
our inspiration ; none doubt our perspiration.” n. H. c. 
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Theodore Roosevelt’s Religion 
EDWARD H. COTTON 
Xx 


Announces a Religion of Patriotism 


Americanism is a question of spirit, conviction, 
and purpose, not of creed or birthplace-—THnoporn 
RoosEveEtr. 


MERICANISM AMOUNTED to a religion with 

aN Theodore Roosevelt. To find parallels for his 

love of country it would be necessary to con- 

sult the history of the wars that succeeded the 

Protestant Reformation, where Protestant and Cath- 

olie alike stood for his faith with heroic disregard of 
the terrors of the persecutor. 

Roosevelt came naturally by this devotion to Amer- 
ica. He had had familiar experiences with municipal, 
state, and national government. Home training, edu- 
cation, and reading, as they increased his knowledge, 
opened up wider and wider opportunities of service. 
From college days on, he had continually journeyed 
about the country; in later life, duty summoned him 
to the great settled centers; but as young man and 
dreamer of dreams he sought out by choice the solitudes 
and spent weeks and months alone or with guides 
in the primitive forests of Maine, the buttes of Dakota, 
the mountain fastnesses of the West. He said once 
that it was the term he spent ranching in the Bad 
Lands of Dakota that made him President; for there 
-he met the cowboys who formed the nucleus of his 
famous Rough Rider Regiment; it was the regiment 
that made him Governor of New York, the position 
from which he stepped into the White House. He 
might have added that it was the days and nights he 
lived alone in the open in God’s country in the magnifi- 
cent American solitudes which induced that love of 
native land that burned with brighter and brighter 
luster. For a time he wore the uniform of an Amer- 
ican soldier and fought for his country in Cuba. Four 
of his sons served in General Pershing’s army in 
France. Mindful of these associations, which for rich- 
ness and variety come into the lives of few men, it 
is not surprising that Americanism to him was a 
religion. : ; 

Loyalty to America, right or wrong, was back of 
all he said and did. Addresses and writings con- 
stantly express devotion to the land of his birth, 
and reveal ways and means of realizing American 
ideals. He fought for his country with skill and 
courage among the San Juan Hills. But the battle 
of San Juan Hill was by no means his greatest battle. 
With discernment and foresight he singled out men 
who were disturbing the Nation’s peace, denounced 
them and punished them. He did not fear the Benedict 
Arnolds as much as those who practiced financial dis- 


honesty but were adroit enough to retain the reputa- 


tion of honest citizen, or others'who preached the doc- 
trine of anarchy but shrewdly kept within the pale of 
law. As much as he feared the harm these hypocrites 
might do the Nation, he feared the iniquity of ‘their 
example more. In the same group he placed con- 
scienceless stock speculators, swindling trust mag- 
nates, debauched judges, corrupt legislators, reckless 
labor agitators, and selfish merchants and manufac- 
turers. In his estimation, all were dangerous enemies 
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and the Republic and seriously imperiled its future. 
Another group of men which threatened the national 
security was the get-rich-quick people, composed of 
men insensible to duty, regardless of principle, actuated 
solely by the desire to get together a vast amount of 
money. If such a person founded a college or endowed 
a church or Kbrary, he was the more dangerous 
because the philanthropic deed blinded good people to 
his villany and enabled him to practice it more mali- 
ciously. 

Roosevelt was too close a student of world history 
not to understand the evil that gathers about the 
term “patriotism.” He applied Dr. Johnson’s defini- 
tion, “Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel,” to 
some of his fellow-countrymen who were continually 
prating of obligation to country and then denying 
their words by their deeds, men who used the guise of 
reform to cloak selfish designs on the unsuspecting 
public, who shouted “Long live America!” and waved 
the flag with their left hand while with their right 
hand they robbed the people. He appealed for a broad 
Americanism that subordinated local policies, litera- 
ture, art, the village or belfry type, to nation-wide 
interests. 

The only geographical boundaries to his American- 
ism were those that bounded the United States and 
her possessions. 

Early in his political career he emphasized the need 
of thoroughly Americanizing new-comers. The hyphen- 
ated terms “Irish-American,” “German-American,” 
“American-Jew” should cease to apply. Whatever the 
ancestry, once in this country the person ought to think 
of himself only as an American. No one appreciated 
the services rendered the Republic by men and women 
of foreign birth more than Colonel Roosevelt. He 
understood, too, the eagerness of many aliens to become 
Americans in fact. Before, during, and following the 
World War, he declared that the majority of the Ger- 
mans in America endorsed sound Americanism, a con- 
viction that the contacts he made with German audi- 
ences in the Middle West strengthened. He felt con- 
vineed that courage and horse-sense applied to the Ger- 
man problem would ‘have prevented much of the mis- 
understanding and bitter feeling that prevailed. 

He was much interested in making the English lan- 
guage, instead of the German, the language used in 
the Lutheran Church in this country. “If the church 
does not do this,” he said once to his friend John J. 
Leary, Jr., a prominent member of the Roosevelt News- 
paper Cabinet, “the Lutheran Church, powerful as it 
now is, must go the way of the Dutch Reformed Church, — 


to which I have the honor to belong. Had it changed_.,. 


to English it would in all probability be one of the 
leading churches, in New York at least. But it stuck , 
to Dutch too long; the younger people drifted away, 
until, too late, English was made the church language. 
I would very much regret a like fate for the Lutheran 
Church. I want it to continue as it is to-day, a per- 
manent and powerful factor in American life.” 

His program of Americanism included a proper atti- 
tude toward the relation of church and state. No 
American is justified, he thought, in carrying religious 
prejudice into politics. We must stand unalterably 
against division of public funds or appropriation of 
money for sectarian purposes, against any recognition 
whatsoever by the state of state-aided parochial 
schools. But discrimination must be made against no 
man on account of his creed. All citizens—Catholics, 
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Protestants, Jews and Gentiles—must have their rights 
guaranteed them. Trustees, superintendents, teachers, 
pupils must be treated without any reference. to the 
creed they profess. When men are to be voted into 
responsible public office, the question should not be 
asked, “What is his creed?” but, “Is he a good Amer- 
ican?” He repudiated the American Protective Asso- 
ciation, because it proscribed Catholics politically and 
socially. He said A. P. A. members were “utterly un- 
American.” 

He made this dope in the Forum for April, 1894, 
for 100 per cent. Americanism: “After passing through 
the crucible of natutalization, we are no longer Ger- 
mans, we are Americans. Our attachment to America 
cannot be measured by the length of our residence here. 
We are Americans from the moment we touch the 
American shore until we are laid in American graves. 
We will fight for America whenever necessary. Amer- 
ica, first, last, and all the time. America against Ger- 
many! America against the world! America right 
or wrong! Always America. We are Americans.” 

Now it was probably his intense loyalty to American 
ideals that during the war, when feeling was at fever 
heat, induced him to assume the attitude he did against 
the policies of the Administration. Theodore Roose- 
velt felt strongly, spoke vigorously as he felt, and acted 
with tremendous explosive energy. These character- 
istics developed as he grew older, and.in later years 
he made statements he would have modified as a 
younger man. As a lover of America, a close observer 
of current events, and with a mind diametrically 
opposed to the Wilson mind which wished to continue 
neutrality after the Lusitania was sunk by German 
submarines off the Point of Kinsale, Ireland, May 7, 
1915, he entered on a campaign for immediate declara- 
tion of war. He was convinced that the United States 
was recalcitrant to its duty in refusing to fight. He 
used language expressing his feeling about the Admin- 
istration which did not help his case, and. which some 
of his friends thought unworthy of him. Theodore 
Roosevelt freely acknowledged his faults. In fact, he 
said once that he was not a great man, and that what 
he had done, he had achieved through hard work, the 
will of the people, and the grace of God. Many of his 
well-wishers regret the break with William H. Taft, 
and the immoderate language he employed while cam- 
paigning for the immediate entry of the United States 
into the war. 

How idle it is for a biographer to claim faultless 
character for his subject. Washington was profane at 
times, and lacked sympathy with popular government. 
Lincoln allowed himself the freedom of speech of his 
Western training, and erred disastrously in his choice 
of generals for the army of the Potomac. It is rel- 
atively impossible for any person who holds a position 
of sufficient responsibility to merit being remembered 
by succeeding generations to avoid making mistakes, 
some of them serious. Saying that Roosevelt was 
entirely sincere in his attitude does not excuse the 
savage attacks. It was his nature. He could not 
change that. His character was many-sided. If his 
intense belief in a militant America led him into indis- 
creet speeches, that belief also made him probably the 
best personification of Americanism America has had 
in recent years. In his Life of General Grant, he said: 
“It is character that counts in a nation as in a man. 
It is a good thing to have a keen, fine, intellectual devel- 
opment in a nation, to produce orators, artists, suc- 
cessful business men; but it is an infinitely greater 


thing to have those solid qualities which we group’ 
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together under the name of character, sobriety, stead- 
fastness, the sense of obligation toward one’s neighbor 
and one’s God, hard common sense, and, combined with 
it, the lift of generous enthusiasm toward whatever is 
right.” 

It must have been noted by the reader that Roose- 
velt was not a meticulous theologian, nor a Biblical 
literary dilettante, a trifler with the tweedledum and 
tweedledee that in his day corrugated the high brow 
of the poor little sectarian, both clerical and lay. With 
him religion was for business,—the business of decent 
living, of social justice, common human progress, and 
a steadfast hold on manlike ideals. And the church: 
in its worship, and use of the Bible, must see that it 
keep to its business. Of quarreling sectarianism he 
once said to a group of churchmen, representing the . 
National Federation of Churches, at the White House 
in 1902, “There are plenty of targets that we need to 
hit without firing at each other.” 

He was essentially a national man, with a nahecgl 
mind and spirit.. All the talents he had: he brought 
and laid on the altar of American Idealism. He would. 
willingly have given his life for his faith in America. 
After the illness came on him of which he eventually 
died, and while he lay critically sick in the hospital, he 
said to his sister, Mrs. Corinne Robinson, “My. chief 
regret is that I may die in my bed, and not as I should 
have, on the battlefields of France. 2» 


The Membership Carnaigl 


I. «Now is the Accepted Time” 
MINOT SIMONS 


v OW WE ARE OFF!” said one enthusiastic 
Unitarian when the Membership Campaign 
began. “It is the real thing! It is what we 

have been waiting for!’ He was right. The cam- 

paign for more members is the natural result of a 

stronger impulse throughout our denominational body 

to testify to the faith that is in us. 

Let no church and no minister mistake the signifi- 
cance of it. It is a call for a special and. a united 
testimony. 

To be sure, our churches have been seeking members: 
every year. They have also been raising money every 
year. But last year we all made a special and united 
financial effort, and I can say because I know, that the 
importance of that effort has been simply incalculable. 
If God’s truth is to be advanced in the world, it must 
be done through agencies which make an organized 
effort in its behalf. Our Unitarian churches are such 
agencies. They are intrusted with a certain under- 
standing of God’s truth. Now, Unitarians, we have 
an opportunity to make good our claims! 

The Membership Campaign is. not a mere drive for 4 
numbers. 

It is, on the contrary, an evidence that spiritually 
we are alive. 

It is a natural expression of ‘loyalty to the cause*’ 
for which our churches stand. tps 

It is undertaken in order to strengthen the forces" 
of religious liberalism. 

It is, therefore, a definite opportunity to do some-- 
thing which will "add to the constructive influence of 
our churches. 

Is not the Campaign just the opportunity which we. 
have been waiting for? There is nothing better which — 
we can do for any individual human goul than to help 


a 


— 
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provide him with a satisfactory religious theory of 
life. There is nothing better which we can do for the 
world than to help to strengthen the moral and spirit- 
ual foundations upon which alone any moral recovery 
and any moral advance is based. Let us now get more 
fellow-believers and fellow-workers into our church 
and we shall actually do these two things. 

Testify so that people can hear. MReach the 
unreached who are within reach. Believe with all 
your mind, all your heart, all your strength, that just 
now there is nothing more timely nor more immedi- 
ately and humanly important than our Membership 
Campaign. 


LETTERS TotHe FDITOR 


From a Visitor to Vienna 


To the Editor of THrE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


May I supplemenit your excellent article “As Winter Comes 
in Vienna,” and BH. G. S.’s letter and answer, with facts as to 


conditions in Austria and the necessity of legislative relief 


for her population by the United States Government? 

I have recently returned from a trip through Central and 
Conditions in Austria, and in Vienna es- 
pecially, are serious beyond the power of imagination to pic- 
ture. Hundreds of thousands of Austrians will die during 
the winter unless immediate and adequate relief measures are 
taken. The burden of distress is especially borne by middle- 
class women and children. 

A recent cable from the American Relief Administration in 


. Vienna says: “Austria is protected in flour to about January 


the war has increased 500. times. 


15th. Her yearly requirements are about 500,000 tons. The 
country produces 90,000 tons. For Vienna alone 10,000 cars 
of potatoes are needed for the winter; only 550 cars have 
arrived to date. 22,000 cases of condensed milk are required 
for provisioning children, the sick, and the aged. These food- 
stuffs must all be purchased in foreign currency, resulting in 
further depreciation of the Austrian kronen. 

“Average wages are not over 6,000 kronen, or one dollar, a 
week. A man with family can barely buy essential food 
requirements and is unable to purchase the simplest other 
necessities. The cost of living in Austria since the start of 
Wages at the most have 
increased 100 times. In Vienna alone 95 per cent. of the 
population face a dreary and hopeless winter.” 

We in the United States seem to have the chief responsibility 
for this grave situation in Austria. Congress has failed to join 
with the principal creditor-powers of Austria in postponing the 
payment-date of credits advanced to Austria two years ago for 
relief purposes. We did not indeed refuse to postpone. We 


simply did not pay enough attention to the matter to give it 


any serious consideration. ; 
Our loan to Austria, enabling her to purchase in this country 


$24,000,000 worth of flour, was authorized under special Act 


of Congress, March, 1920. This debt is still lumped in with 
the total debts of over eleven billions owed to the United States 
by all the European debtor-countries for purchases of war 


“materials as well as of foodstuffs. 


It is not generally known in this country that a well-devised 
plan was evolved by American and Allied financiers to re- 
suscitate Austria, and that this plan, the working-out of 
which means immediate relief for Austria without expense 
to the United States or to the other nations, was lumped 
in by Congress with the general question of all the inter- 
Allied debts, and has never been given separate considera- 
tion. 

This failure even to give consideration to deferment of 

Austria’s debt—a debt which at the present time Austria is 
‘absolutely incapable of paying—is holding up a new inter- 
national loan. ‘This loan would place Austria in a sound 
financial and economic position. It would permit her to set 
her house in order and to become a working member of the 
world body politic. 
_ The question of all the inter-Allied debts, including that of 
Austria, is being dealt with in the Allied Debt Funding Bill. 
This bill was more than six months in the House before it was 
passed and eventually referred to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. It has never béen reported out. 

On December 10 Secretary of the Treasury Mellon advanced 
‘strong objections to those provisions in the bill which deal 
with the details of funding payments and of fixing interest 
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rates. Mr. Mellon’s objections, which it is understood express 
the sentiments of the Administration, are based on the ground 
that the provisions as written would react harshly on those 
countries whose present financial condition might be re- 
garded as less favorable than that of other and more favored 
nations. 

The result is that this general or omnibus bill, treating of 
all debts owed to the United States by all the debtor-nations, 
seems to be held up indefinitely. Even if agreement be reached 
as to the form of the Allied Debt Funding Bill, it may not be 
reported out of committee for some time. If its present 
progress is any indication, its passage and application are 
certain to be delayed for a considerable period. 

This delay creates a most dangerous situation for Austria. 
Her people have been living on hope deferred for three years. 
Theirs is a country where Bolshevism has never got a hold. 
But control by Communists can come only too easily to a 
people who are starving, out of work, and hopeless for the 
future. 

The ability of Austria to supply her starving population with 
foodstuffs depends (1) on immediate action by her creditor- 
powers in postponing the payment-date of credits advanced 
for relief purposes two years ago, and (2) on granting priority 
to a new loan that must be negotiated for Austria before she 
can purchase food. The immediate granting of this loan, once 
the creditor-powers have agreed to subordinate their claims 
on Austria to this new loan, is guaranteed by the American 
and other Allied framers of the loan. 

Great Britain, France, Japan, and Belgium have agreed to 
subordinate their claims on Austria to this new loan. Of the 
key powers, only the United States has not acted. It requires, 
therefore, only legislation by the United States to save Austria 
from the great dangers arising from unbearable social and 
economic conditions, and great masses of her people from 
starvation and death. Certainly if countries like France and 
Belgium, themselves cruelly rayished by war, can authorize 
suspension of the debts Austria owes them, we can do go also, 
especially as Austria is utterly incapable of paying this debt 
or arrears of interest at present. 

In co-operation with the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, President of the 
American Unitarian Association, is requesting Unitarians 
throughout the country to petition Congress to take separate 
action on Austria’s debt to the United States. It is specifically 
petitioned that special and immediate legislation be enacted 
to the end that payment of Austria’s debt of $24,000,000, 
incurred solely for the purchase of foodstuffs in this country, 
be deferred for twenty years. The powers referred to above. 
have already agreed to this arrangement. 

If you will yourself write to your Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, petitioning for special and immediate leg- 
islation by Congress for the suspension of payment of Austria’s 
debt for twenty years, will induce your friends to do this 
same thing, and will give such publicity as you care to the 
facts of the situation, you will have done your part toward 
keeping practically the whole population of Austria from 
becoming the helpless victims of a situation for the relief of 
which the United States seems to have the chief responsi- 
bility. 

Do this thing. Do it now. It is not a call of charity. It is 
the discharge of a moral responsibility. 

Also, from a common-sense business standpoint, we should 
not be stupid enough to overlook that the extension of Austria’s 
credit is a business gain for us. With credits Austria can 
enter the buying field. Our farms and factories can sell to 
a country whose credit is good. With this start toward a 


~ revival. of our export trade follows reopening of factories, 


decrease in general unemployment, commencement, of pros- 
perity. 

The fundamental ideals in business as in religion are justice, 
mercy, brotherhood. Let your petition to Congress be the 
concrete realization of these fundamental ideals. 


Epwarp A, FILEene. 
Boston, MAss. 


Daybreak 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


The white wall of the mountain looms 
Beyond the naked trees, 

While little fragile, frost-made blooms 
Upon my window freeze. 


The mountain-top will soon be rose, 
The flowers will fade and go— 
How fair the face of winter shows 
When morning dawns on snow. 
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Professor Peabody's “Sundays” 


Sunpays IN COLLEGH CHAPELS SINCE THE 
War. By Francis G. Peabody. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 


All lovers of good sermons will welcome the 
appearance of a new volume in Professor 
Peabody’s series of sermons preached in col- 
lege chapels. The former Dean of the Har- 
vard Divinity School begins the preface of 
his latest book with a noté needlessly apolo- 
getic. He had, he tells us, resolved that the 
fourth volume in the series should be the last. 
But ‘the terrific experiences of war, and the 
not less critical years of national and inter- 
national reconstruction which have followed, 
have confronted teachers of religion with a 
wholly unprecedented challenge. . . . Ser- 
mons . . . prepared before the war now ap- 
pear to their authors little more than relics of 
the past. The changing social order has in- 
volved a changing homiletical emphasis. . . . 
This tremendous transition ...may in 
some degree justify one more attempt to 
interpret the motives and aims of the spiritual 
life to the young people who frequent college 
chapels,” That this purpose is amply justi- 
fied by the result goes without saying. In 
the fourteen discourses now published for the 
first time we have the Dr. Peabody of the 
earlier volumes, not only dealing with themes 
eminently timely, but speaking in a tone of 
even deeper seriousness. There is the same 
fitness of illustration, sure touch, brilliancy 
of phrase, clarity of language which we have 
come to expect from him. These gifts are 
now enriched and illuminated by a spirit of 
exalted earnestness, and lofty faith wholly 
appropriate in one who attempts to interpret 
the Christian religion in terms of the life that 
-now is. Dean Stanley said that in every 
sermon he heard in America he could detect 
the accents of Emerson. Through every 
sermon of the graduates of the Harvard 
Divinity School for more than a generation 
the influence of Dr. Peabody has been equally 
manifest. Not only a host of his former 
students, and all good Unitarians, but all 
interested in finding what solutions liberal 
Christianity has to offer for the problems of 
the hour will find these sermons rich in in- 
tellectual and moral stimulus. 


Paul, by a Conservative 

Tun ORIGIN OF PAUL’S RELIGION. By J. 
Gresham Machen, D.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1921, 

Professor Machen of the Princeton 
Theological Seminary has produced a 
formidable new discussion of the origin 
of Paul’s forms of religious conception, 
believing that the decision of the question 
is of vital importance, inasmuch as the 
Christian experience -depends on the 
acceptance of one particular view of the 
origin of Christianity. For the most 
part, the work of Dr. Machen is directed 
against recent representatives of the Com- 
parative Religious school like Bousset 
and Reitzenstein, who explain Paul’s 
expressions and point of view by analo- 
gies discovered in the surrounding 
religious environment, in which Greek 
and Oriental elements were fused. His 
argument is that Paul. cannot be under- 
stood as affected by this general process 
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of Oriental religion, since his doctrine of 
redemption by the death and resurrection 
of Christ has priority of time over the 
cults from the Orient and is in any case 
wholly different from the alleged analo- 
gies. He argues further that Paul’s 
theology cannot be explained by tenden- 
cies of Judaism in the Gentile mission 
field, or the late Jewish Apocalyptic. 
Paul's thought is, then, a novwm, and Dr. 
Machen’s ultimate contention is that it 
can be derived only from Jesus. A study 
of the gospel of Jesus and a study of the 
religion of Paul will lead to the same 
result. While Dr. Machen’s work deals 
only with Paul’s religion, he shows inci- 
dentally that he finds in the Gospels a 
supernatural person with sovereign power 
over the forces of nature, and one who 
claims for himself the supernatural rank 
attributed to him by Paul. , 
This discussion involves so much of 
detail that an adequate criticism would 
become a little treatise. It is sufficient 
to say that the problem discussed is one 
which has not yet been thoroughly 
cleared up, that Dr. Machen commands 
high respect for his ability and learning, 
and that his conservative reaction to 
recent historical interpretations will help 


to define issues more sharply, to check 


hasty assumptions and exaggerations, and 
thus to promote a true understanding of 
the whole matter. At the same time it 
is to be objected that Dr. Machen dif- 
ferentiates Paul from any environment 
by .an exegesis which is untenable, and 
that pagan analogies cannot be disposed 
of by the suggestion of a pagan imitation 
of an earlier Christian expression. In 
the main, his defensive argument is a 
failure, not because Bousset and Reitzen- 
stein specifically are justified, but because 
his own grasp of the Palestinian situa- 
tion is incomplete and lacks penetration. 
The unsoundness of his chapter on the 
Jewish Environment may be seen by com- 
paring it with an illuminating article in 
the Hibbert Journal for October, 1919, in 
which H. J. Price exhibits resemblances 
between Apocalyptic Judaism and the 
Mystery religions. of the Hellenistic 
world. As Price indicates, we are not 
obliged .to think of direct borrowing by 
Paul from the Mystery cults; but need 
only refer to the Apocalyptic background 


of his thought. | Francis A. CHRISTIE. 


Another Babson Book 

Maxine Goop 1n Businuss. By Roger W. 
Babson. New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 

Roger W. Babson, while not occupying 
a pulpit, is one of the most influential 
preachers of the generation. Some books 
are written to entertain for the moment, 
some to study, and some to read for help 
and inspiration. Making Good in Busi- 
ness falls in the last class. The book 
should be read by every young man, for it 
contains incentives to the right kind of 
success. The book is intensely practical 
from beginning to end. At the same time 
it is idealistic. It is also as readable as 
a romance. The chapter on “The Six ‘I’s’ 
of Making Good,” alone, is worth the cost 
of the book. As in his other books, the 
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author strongly emphasizes the need of 
the religious foundation, proving his point 
by the indisputable use of statistics. 


Sex and its Sanctity 

Sex. By William Leland Stowell, M.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

From Dr. Stowell’s book on sex the reader 
forms a clear and accurate idea of the wonders 
of life and its origin. Beginning with the 
lowest form of plants, and tracing the mar- 
velous sex phenomena through life’s un- 
folding up to human relations, he shows the 
same essential desires, impulses, and develop- 
ment running through them all. 

The poet says that all the world loves a 
lover. The lover of nature is interested in 
the love-play of the birds and animals as 
well as of man. In each case the male takes 
the initiative. The peacock and pheasant 
make a great display of tail-feathers to 
attract the hens. They make a fine show. 
Fighting is characteristic of wild life in 
general. The stag and the buffalo are 
always ready to battle with an opponent. 
The victor becomes the leader of the herd of 
females and the father of their young. 
Most interesting in the insect world are the 
love signals of the fireflies, which are flash- 
lights instead of cries. It would be ideal to ~ 
believe that man’s choice is made more*upon 
character-study than physical charms. 

“Sex”? is a word of wonderful meaning. 
Men and women have many physical and 
mental points in common—and yet there 
are very distinct differences. The better 
young men and young women understand 
themselves and their functions, the better 
can they adjust themselves to social and 
economic relations. It is time to recognize 
that silence has proved a failure so far as 
helping individuals is concerned or for 
lessening social evils. 

In the whole animal kingdom, sex in- 
fluences aims, behavior, and character. 
Sex impulses are present in our lives and may 
lead us to the highest and best in life, or 
may drag us down to the lowest. 

Marriage has always been regarded as 


normal and necessary to proper develop-~ - 


ment. Marriage is a mutual agreement as 
well as a combination of two distinct and 
different human. lives in which the relation- 
ship ought to be sublime. True love ends 
in the perfect blending of personalities, 

The energy of wedded life must be guided 
into channels that will convert them into 
power for good to the end that a larger con- 
ception of life and its responsibilities may 
make for the greatest good to society. This 
book has been written to give accurate in- 
formation in easily comprehensible language. 
Illustrations add much to its value. H. B.D. 


Essays on Country Life 

Horn Farm Notes. By Herbert W. Colling- 
wood. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 

A collection of pleasantly simple essays 
dealing with various phases of country 
life. Its. author is editor of the Rural 
New-Yorker, in whose columns these pict- 
ures of farm life first appeared. Writ- 
ten in a style agreeable and unaffected, 
they contain humor, a clear insight into 
the farmer’s problems, and much practi- 
eal good sense. All of them are worth 
reading, while some are altogether ad- 
mirable. _ i ’ : 
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“Business is Service” 


THe ROMANCE oF Business. By W. Cam- 
eron Forbes. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Miffin Company, 1921. ‘ 


The object of this book is “to give a true 
picture of the essence of business,” in order 
to clear away the prevalent misunderstanding 
that it is a game in which one man tries to 
“separate other people from their money in 
order to augment his own.” “Business,” says 
Mr. Forbes, “‘is really service. It has abuses, 
of course; but the remedy Jies in correcting 
them, not in strangling business, to the end 
that the community may be well served.” 
Mr. Forbes is true to his title. In his skillful 
hands, the story of business is a romance. 
The greater part of the book is devoted to an 
account of the things we eat and wear, and 
have to do with in our every-day lives, their 
origin and production, together with the 
magnitude and reach of the business opera- 
tions that make it possible for us to have 
them. In conclusion, there are chapters on 
“finance. and Banking,” “Capital and 
Labor,” and “The Power of Thrift.” A sur- 
prising amount of interesting information is 
packed into these pages written in a clear 
and entertaining style. Without dogmatism, 
Mr. Forbes gives much wise and suggestive 
advice. The book is primarily for older boys 


and girls. It may be read with profit by us 
all. F.R. 8. 
Chautauqua Described - 
Tun Srory or CHAUTAUQUA. By Jesse Ly- 


man Hurlbut, D.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


429 pp. with 50 illustrations. 

Dr. Hurlbut has told a most interesting 
story with vividness and charm,—the 
story of one of the most unique adven- 
tures of American democracy. It is easy 
to speak slightingly of the Chautauqua 
movement as superficial and crass; at any 
rate, it has always been genuine, straight- 
motived, and essentially progressive, and 
its seeming limitations have been a part 
of its potency of essential usefulness. It 
began modestly, as Dr. Hurlbut so graph- 
ically tells us,—not quite as a Methodist 
camp-meeting, though by the misinformed 
often stated thus,—but as a “Sunday 
School Teachers’ As§embly,” shaped to 
the ideal of a Methodist Episcopal clergy- 
man, afterward a bishop, and a co-work- 
ing layman who could bring both per- 
sonal eagerness and generous financial 
resources to its support. Out. of that 
modest beginning this widespread popular 
movement for democratic home-study and 
summer-school culture associated with the 
name of Chautauqua has grown to enor- 


_ mous proportions, and to the abundant 


a 
} 
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blessing of hosts of people whose choice 
for education has been not between this 
rather superficial and popular method and 
something more comprehensive, but _be- 
tween this and nothing else. In later 
days, as Dr. Hurlbut makes plain, this 
characterization hardly remains valid, for 
the Chautauqua meetings have brought to 


all sorts and conditions of people some 


of the very best opportunities of intel- 
lectual stimulation and music and art cul- 
ture that the country affords,—though 
always in very democratic setting. 

Dr. Hurlbut is well fitted to be the 
chronicler of this story, for he has had 
“personal part in the meetings at Lake 
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A GARDEN OF DELIGHT 


My books are my picture-gallery. 
Every man has his fine recreations and 
elegancies allowed him by the liberal 
God, as wellas his chores. These noble 
English poems, so rich, so sincere, so 
colored in the grain, proceeding out of a 
depth of nature answering to the good 
Saxon heart in us, these are the Pitti 
Palace and Vatican of me and my 


friends. Why should I grudge the 


Grand Duke of Tuscany his gallery? 
. . . To each his own the liberal God 


supplies. Only accept yourown. Drink 


deep of this enjoyment. Know your 
books, and brilliant souls that soared and 
sang, yet kept their own law, and so tell 
of great Nature to you. Your native, 
proper muses, your own cousins and 
college,—they are the wild flowers that 
fringe your sod; but go sometimes, of a 
‘morning or evening, into this garden o 
delight. ; 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Chautauqua from their very beginnings, 
forty-seven years ago. He writes affec- 
tionately as well as graphically, and if 
sometimes he forces a certain mannerism 
of racy reminiscence a bit wearisomely, 
on the whole his intimate tone adds to the 
winsomeness of his well-constructed re- 
cital. _ G. H: B. 


Short Dramatizations 
THE Goop SAMARITAN AND OTHER BIBLE 


Storins. Dramatized by Hdna Earle Oole 
Spencer. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 


Every one, old or young, while he is reading 
an absorbing story, tends in imagination to 
identify himself with one or another of the 
dramatis persone; generally, let us confess, 
with the hero. We try to picture to ourselves 
how we should feel, what we should do, in his 
place. The more undistinguished we are, the 
more drab and uninteresting our actual cir- 
cumstances, the greater relief we find in such 
pleasing reverie. i 

The child, on the other hand, is not satis- 
fied with mere reverie. He wants to act out 
with others, and in the presence of others, 
the stories he reads or hears. In the child the 
dramatic instinct, unrepressed by conven- 
tion, is at its height. He wants to play his 
story. That has been true of childhood from 
the beginning of time. 

On this sound psychology of childhood 
Mrs. Spencer has based her dramatization of 
eleven stories taken from the Old and New 
Testament. There is no more effective way 
of vitalizing these splendid stories for the 
growing child, of making them a part of his 
life and growth, of giving them a share in 
the shaping of his character. The dramatiza- 
tions are all short, some of them filling not 
more than three or four pages. These could 
well be used in the regular course of a church 
school, at the beginning or end of the lesson 
hour. Others, a little longer and more elab- 
orate, like the story of Joseph, or Esther, or 
the Shepherds and Wise Men, might be given 
on special occasions before the whole school. 
How simple are the requirements in the way 
of costumes and properties is shown by the 
photographic illustrations. 
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Socialization of Law 
THe Spirit or THE ComMoN Law. By 
Roscoe Pound, Carter Professor of Jurispru- 
dence in Harvard University. Boston: Marshall 
Jones Company. 


This interesting book, consisting of lectures 
delivered at Dartmouth College by the Dean 
of Harvard Law School, throws much light 
upon why the law fails to adjust itself 
smoothly and with reasonable speed to present 
social demands. 

Law has usually been more interested in 
individual rights than in social righteousness. 
The ruling idea in America has been that the 
individual must be protected against interfer- 
ence by society. ‘‘Puritan and pioneer, work- 
ing with materials. fashioned in the contests 
between courts and crown in the seventeenth 
century, were able to put checks upon the 
enactment and enforcement of social legisla- 
tion in this country for forty years after Eng- 
lish law-making had definitely changed front.” 

The rural point of view prevails over that 
of the city. ‘The call to protect men from 
themselves, to regulate housing, to enforce 
sanitation, to inspect the supply of milk, to 
prevent imposition upon ignorant and cred- 
ulous immigrants, to protect the small in- 
vestor from get-rich-quick enterprises, to 
regulate conditions of labor and provide a 
minimum wage, and the conditions that re- 
quire us to heed this call, have come from the 
cities. But our legal system has had to meet 
this demand upon the basis of rules and prin- 
ciples developed for rural communities or 
small towns,” that is, from men who needed 
no such protection, and whose sympathies 
and precedents were all against it. 

Also there seems to be a kind of orthodox 
theology of law, which makes judges consider 
themselves superior to legislatures and people, 
much as the popes considered themselves as 
quite above the merely secular state. The 
jurist often operates with curious metaphysi- 
cal ideas of ‘natural rights,”’ of a “reason” 
which seems to be superior to particular prag- 
matic reasons, of a “law” which is above 
legislative laws. It is this that makes the 
jurist sensitive to criticism and inclined to re- 
fuse to act in a democratic way ‘‘as a mouth- 
piece of the popular will.” Anything which 
seems to challenge this kind of supernatural 
right, if we may thus describe it, such as 
settling disputed questions by public com- 
missions, or popular election, or recall of 
judges, feels the same to the jurist as an attack 
on the divine rights of churches feels to the 
old-fashioned ecclesiastic. 

Professor Pound, while mildly criticising 
such feeling, seems on the whole to sympa- 
thize with it. He thinks legal reform is more 
likely to be wise when carried out by lawyers 
than when attended to by the mere people; 
and so he warns the legal profession to start 
on the socialization of law before the crowd 
takes the work out of its hands. “When the 
lawyer refuses to act intelligently, unintelli- 
gent application of the legislative steam- 
roller by the laymen is the alternative.” But 
Professor Pound is able to give few instances 
where the legal profession has started reform 
from within itself, The needed changes have 
been mostly due to outside pressure. We 
may agree that the technique of the changes 
may be left in the hands of legal experts, 
without surrendering the conviction that 
much prodding from legislatures and the pub- 
lic may still be necessary before the great 
body of lawyers and judges will condescend 
to complete the reforms needed. Rk. 58. L. 
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HE HOME 


Our Twins 
M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


When first they came into our school 

And we were told that they were twins, 
We thought they were a funny sight, 

And teased them with our jokes and grins. 


We chalked a mark on Johnny’s shoe; 
We placed a tag on Jimmy’s hat; 
Because we thought we ought to know 
Which one was this-and which was that. 


And when we met at lesson times, 
Or we were making up for games, 
We always were on watch to see 
How they would answer to their names. 


Now Johnny wants to be called John— 
He thinks it has a better sound, 

And Jimmy wants to be called Jim; 
And so ‘tis settled all around. 


We like them now and never try 
To tease with any jokes or grins. 

Sometimes we boast to other boys 
That our school has a pair of twins. 


The Eagle on Cloud Crest 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Parr II 
The Finish 


The lower slopes of the great hill were 
sparsely timbered with pine and cedar, 
and here chipmunks scurried across the 
path of the climbers, while curious blue 
jays squawked impudent questions at 
them from a safe distance. Midway the 
trail grew very vague as if playing hide- 
and-seek among the countless scattered 
rocks of all shapes and sizes. After climb- 
ing over a dozen or so and growing rather 
tired and short of breath the boys had to 
admit that if there ever had been a trail 
it had sprouted wings. 

“We'll have to go back part way and 
start over,’ was Stanley’s rueful verdict, 
“but I hate to waste time.” 

“I’m hungry,’ announced David, mop- 
ping his hot cheeks. ‘“Let’s go back to 
that turn where we got mixed up, and eat 
in the shade.” 

“They say it’s harder to climb after a 
meal,” reflected Stanley, feeling as hollow 
as a drum inside. “But I guess we have 
to have pep enough to get to the top, so 
we'll eat a bite anyway. Hand me the 
eanteen. I’m so dry I can’t whistle.” 

“Here’s a fine place,” sang out David, 
who was scrambling ahead to the point 
where the trail had so mysteriously van- 
ished. The boys sat down and leaning 
against a great rock made inroads on 
Aunt Fanny’s good home-made bread and 
ham. David took his share of cookies and 
a banana and laid them behind him on a 
convenient table-shaped rock. A _ brisk 
breeze was blowing, and the boys cooled 
off satisfactorily while they discussed va- 
rious things and decided to make it to the 
summit if they didn’t get home till morn- 
ing. 

“Just so we get to the foot of the moun- 
tain before dark, we can find the way 
back all right,” concluded Stanley. 

“Uncle Steve was joking when he called 
us tenderfeet, wasn’t he?’ Dayid was 
saying as he reached absently for his 
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banana. Instantly he whirled and cried 
out in surprise, “It’s gone!” 

“A chipmunk’—began Stanley, then 
looked foolish. “A chipmunk isn’t husky 
enough to lug off a banana. Sh! Be 
still and keep your eye on the cookies!” 

David sidled over near Stanley and 
like statues they waited for what might 
appear. They had not long to wait, for 
around the edge of the great rock at their 
backs appeared a hairy paw, then a com- 
ical wrinkled face with beady shrewd 
eyes. “A monkey!” shouted the boys, 
and scared the little thief so that he 
leaped to the top of a rock, where he 
halted to make up his mind whether the 
picnickers were friend or foe. 

“He’s tame as a cat,” muttered Stanley, 
chuckling as the monkey blinked at them 
and made funny faces. “Get your cook- 
ies,” he told David. “I believe he’ll make 
friends.” ‘The scheme worked, for the 
monkey was very hungry, and anxious 
for the cookies. He was evidently accus- 
tomed to the kindest treatment, for after 
a brief hesitation he settled himself on 
David's shoulder and finished a second 
cooky with great pleasure. ; 

“How on earth did a monkey get up 
here?” puzzled Stanley, as after a few 
minutes’ reconnoitring he picked up the 
right trail again. As if glad to have 
company, the little monkey stayed with 
the boys, sometimes leaping ahead and 
performing all sorts of monkey-shines for 
the travellers’ amusement, sometimes 
perching on a willing shoulder for a ride. 
The trail grew more steep and rugged, 
and progress was painfully slow. 

“Whew!” Stanley paused for breath 
and looked upward where the trail 
swerved sharply around a rocky upthrust 
ledge. ‘Another good spurt and we ought 
to see what’s on top, boy.” 

“What’s that?” David stiffened to lis- 
ten. “I hear something.” After a tense 
period of waiting the sound came again. 
“Some one whistling,’ whispered David. 
The monkey heard it, and it was appar- 
ently a familiar sound, for without a po- 
lite word of parting he streaked off up 
the mountain-side and vanished as sud- 
denly as he had come. Fi 

“There’s somebody up there,” said Stan- 
ley, with a queer feeling. Then he giggled. 
“Must be the organ-man that belongs to 
that monkey!” He drew a long breath 
and challenged his brother squarely. 
“Ready to see it through, survive or per- 
ish?’ he demanded crisply. And like a 
loyal soldier David replied promptly, 
“Let’s go.” With hearts that beat a bit 
harder than even the stiff climb was re- 
sponsible for, the boys made the turn and 
with a secret do-or-die feeling moved 
steadily up the last slope, from the top 
of which the entire summit of Cloud Crest 
should meet their eyes. Then—they saw; 
and their amazement was indescribable. 
There a little distance from them on the 
plateau-like hillerest stood an airplane, 
and with his back to them knelt the avia- 
tor, tinkering away while he whistled. 

The monkey saw the new-comers first 
and gave warning by springing to his 
master’s shoulder and chattering the news. 
The young man turned instantly and wel- 
comed the boys with a friendly grin. 
“What ho!” he greeted them genially. “I 
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came down and you came up. Did you 
call to see who was trespassing on your 
hill?” ; Z ’ 

“Tt isn’t ours,” David managed to say. 
“And we came ’cause we thought we saw 
an eagle flying around here yesterday 
afternoon late.” 

“Well, we’re the eagle,” and the young 
flyer patted a wing of the plane and con- 
tinued his repair work. “I’ll wager you’re 
the cooky boys,” he went on as Stanley 
‘and David camped near, absorbed in in- 
terest in the great wooden bird, for never 
before had they been on speaking terms 
with an airship. “Mike ran away and I 
feared he was lost, but the rascal knew 
his business, for here he came back nib- 
bling a cooky. I’m hollow to my heels 
myself. Had a little accident yesterday 
evening and spent the night here. I enjoy 
camping out if I’m fixed for it,’ he ex- 
plained cheerfully. “But I wasn’t. No 
supper and no breakfast to speak of,” he 
sighed dolefully. “But I’ll soon be flying 
off in seareh of a square meal.” 

Stanley beamed all over. “Here are 
two big sandwiches and more cookies,” 
and he held out the remains of their 
lunch. The aviator declared his life had 
been saved, and while he munched away 
gratefully he explained his presence in 
that lonely vicinity. It seemed that Uncle 
Sam was preparing to protect his forests 
by an air patrol whose duty would be to 
watch for fires and report them promptly. 

“So I started out to get a squint at my 
new territory,—I’m to guard this section 
of the Pike National,’ Mr. Kirby, the 
aviator, told his little audience, “and 
thought I’d try landing here to begin 
with. But I clipped a wing and couldn’t 
finish my repairs before dark.” ; 

“You had a camp-fire,” stated David, 
politely. eer: 

“Yes, for it was cold, and I hadn’t 
brought along a bed-roll,” nodded Mr. 
Kirby. “Mike feels the cold more than 
I, so he spent the night under my sweater. 
Where do you boys hail from?” 

Then separately and jointly they told — 
their tale, and their new friend laughed 
over their failure te find the eagle’s nest. 
“Still you’re not so far off,’ he told them 
with dancing eyes. ‘“Isn’t an airplane 
a modern variety of American eagle?’ 
The delight of the boys was unbounded 
when after a careful testing Mr. Kirby 
expressed himself as ready to fly and— 
wonder of wonders—invited them to take 
the passenger’s seat along with Mike 
monkey. 

“Your uncle’s ranch is over east,” he 
said thoughtfully. “There’s a fine big 
place to land, and if you think your aunt — 
might be induced to feed a starving 
eagle” — 

“Qh, she would! She’s the finest cook, 
and she'll be so tickled!” declared Stanley, 
all a-wriggle with excitement. David 
poked his brother slyly and whispered, 
“Won't we s’prise ’em though?” 

To say that the good ranch folks were 
surprised to have an airplane and its as- 
tonishing cargo swoop down on them, is 
expressing it mildly. After it was all 
over and the boys watched the great bird 
soar away till lost in the distance, Stanley 
drew a long breath of satisfaction. “I 
guess we've had some day, boy!” 


oe 
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*T’ll remember how it feels to fly till 


_ im an ox-o-generian,” confided David, 
* who had recently heard some such word 
and was eager to experiment with it. 
Then he suggested, “Let’s write home and 
all the fellows jealous!” 


Pre Adventure of 
the Little Red Bossy 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


The Little Red Bossy was~a happy, 
cheerful little animal. He had plenty to 
eat; he had a-big, shady-sunny orchard 
in which to run and play; and he had 
two friendly, lively little white pigs for 
playmates. Fine frisky playmates they 
were, too. The three had no end of fun, 
racing’ up and down the “side hill” on 
which their orchard grew. And all their 
people-friends enjoyed watching them. 
They acted as if they enjoyed being 
watched too, and would run all the harder 
when some one was looking on and ap- 
plauding, just as boys and girls, and even 
grown-ups, will do! 

But one day, when the Little Red Bossy 
wanted to play, Wiggy and Figgy, the 
little pigs, did not!- After their nice 
warm porridge-lunch they wanted to go 
right to sleep; and sleep a long, long time. 
It was a very warm day, and they were 
getting very plump, much plumper than 
the Little Red Bossy, with his long 
legs: | 3 

He nuzzled them gently. They opened 
their bright little eyes a bit, but would 
not stir. Then he rolled them over with 
his nose. “Quee!” “Quee!” they com- 
plained. But they would not get up and 
come out to play. They had made up 
their minds to have a good nap, and they 
did not mean to change their plans, even 
for their beloved playmate who did not 
happen to feel sleepy just at that minute. 

“Ugh!” said the Little Red Bossy, or 
something like that. Then away he gal- 
loped to the bottom of the orchard hill, 
to get along by himself as best he could. 
Suddenly he caught sight of a queer-look- 
ing. animal moving along slowly in a 
clump of blackberry bushes. He pushed a 
little way into the bushes himself. The 
queer-looking animal moved away. It 
was brownish-gray, and part of its fur 
looked like little pointed twigs. It gave a 
funny little grunt as it hurried a little 
faster. 

- The Little Red Bossy eyed it. To be 
sure, it was not pretty, like Wiggy and 
Figgy, and yet it seemed something like 
a pig, and perhaps it would play. At 
‘any rate it was not asleep! 

“Ugh !” said the Little Red Bossy again, 


as he thought of his snoozing playmates.. 


And then he pushed into the bushes, 
farther and faster. When he got close 
to the creature, he nuzzled it playfully 
with his nose. Just a little—easy— 
Why—wWhy! Its fur was more prickery 
than the blackberry bushes! And the 
prickers came off! And they stuck in a 
body’s nose! “Ugh! Ugh!” The Little 


Red Bossy turned like a flash, and gal-_ 
-loped up to the head of the orchard, his 


tail straight up in the air! 


= 
= 


A 


Wiggy and Figgy jumped up, half- 
awake, as he came tearing up to the 
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The Silver Lining 


Another sulky morning! 
Seems as if again, 

All dear sunshine scorning, 

The day would go forlorning, 
And then—more rain. 


But see! The sun is trying 
To drive the clouds away: 
Sun and shadow vying, 
Laughter wed to sighing,— 
And, lo, the radiant day! 
—Frederic A. Whiting. 


Sentence Sermon 


Dark skies must clear, and when the 
clouds are past, 
One golden day redeems a weary year. 


—Celia Thazter. 


corner where they were dreaming. “What 
is it?’ “What is it?’ they queed. 

“Ugh!” said the Little Red Bossy. He 
stood with his tail down and with tears 
running from his big, beautiful, blue- 
brown eyes. 

Just then his master came along. 
“What's. the trouble, there, Young Mis- 
chief?’ he called. “O-ho! I see—you’ve 
been meddling with a hedgehog! Here, 
the sooner those quills are out of your 
inquisitive little nose the better!” He 
felt about in one of his pockets and found 
a small pair of tweezers. Then he put 
one arm about the Little Red Bossy’s 
neck, and held his head steady, as a den- 
tist does when he’s going to pull a tooth! 

How it hurt, as he pulled out those 
“prickers,” the hedgehog quills, one by 
one! The tears ran faster and faster! 
When it was all over, the Little Red 
Bossy drew a long breath, and gave a 
funny little “blart.” His master thought 
he was saying, “After this, I'll let prick- 
ery pigs alone,—yes, sir!” Anyway, that 
is what the Little Red Bossy did! 


Some Facts about Rubber 


History says that Columbus, on his 
second yoyage, found that inhabitants 
of Haiti played games with balls made of 
rubber; that three centuries ago shoes 
were made of rubber, and that at an 
early date Spaniards smeared their coats 
with it to make them waterproof. Father 
Charlevoix, a famous French Jesuit, 
described the bouncing of a rubber ball, 
and French and Spanish explorers have 
recorded the finding of rubber, and the 
uses .to which it was put. In 1736 La 
Condamine gave it the name of caout- 
chouc, and by the same name it is known 
in France to this day. Priestley, an 
English chemist, finding by chance that 
it would erase pencil-marks, gave it the 
name of “rubber.” A Scotch scientist, 
Charles MacIntosh, made the discovery 
that rubber was soluble in. naphtha, 
and, spreading the mixture between two 
layers of cloth, produced a weatherproof 
material. Charles Goodyear, American, 
overcame the obstacles which up -to his 
time had delayed rubber manufacture. 
After years of experimenting, he care- 
lessly brought a mixture of rubber and 
sulphur: into contact with a hot stove, 
and to his amazement found that instead 


- slovakia he visited 
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of melting, the rubber charred. Thus 
he discovered, in 1839, the secret of vul- 
canization. About three-quarters of a 
century ago a New England sea-captain, 
returning from a trip to Brazil, brought 
home with him a clumsily-made pair of 
rubber boots. From that time the great 
Brazilian jungles have yielded an enor- 
mous supply of the raw material, the 
product of which makes one of the largest 
industries of the world. 


“The Wreckers” 


The story goes that Robert Louis Steven- 
son got his idea for “The Wreckers” while 
he was making a yoyage in the Equator, 
an old South Sea trading schooner. One 
night, in the cabin of the Equator, Steven- 
son, in just such a gathering as he loved 
best,—traders, seafaring men, and pearl- 
fishers,—heard an old yarn of the South 
Seas that he jotted down in his diary and 
later worked over into “The Wreckers.” 

In the course of years the old Equator 
was equipped with steam-engines, and for 
a long time served as a tug in Puget 
Sound. Recently she was sentenced to 
the fate of wornout ships, when, out of 
interest in her career, her owners decided 
to open up her hull. Marine judges pro- 
nounced her beams as sound as when she 
first slid down the ways at Benicia, Calif. 
She is rebuilt, and good for many a year 
of service. 


How He Carried the Radium 


Traveling as a king’s messenger, Fred- 
erick Soddy, professor of chemistry in 
Oxford University, recently arrived in 
London from Prague, bringing with him 
two grammes of radium valued at £70,000, 
the largest amount ever taken into Eng- 
land at one time. Professor Soddy says 
that while he was on a holiday in Czecho- 
the Joachimsthal 
mines, where he was allowed to inspect 
the processes by which radium is extracted 
from uranium. Under the agreement be- 
tween the Imperial and Foreign Corpora- 
tion of London and the Czechoslovakia 
Government, he then made arrangements 
to transport the radium to England. The 
two grammes were first distributed in 
nine glass phials and packed in a lead 
ease which was three inches thick and 
weighed seventy pounds. This case was 
put ‘in an ordinary foreign office dispatch 
bag and sealed by an official in the name 
of the Czechoslovakia Government. The 
British Legation in Prague granted Profes- 
sor Soddy the right to travel as a mes- 
senger of the king, and in Paris a spe- 
cially guarded motor-car transferred him 
and his prize from one station to another. 

Professor Soddy says that the radium 
is of exceptionally pure quality and will 
be of inestimable value to the medical 
profession, whose cry has been that they 
cannot get enough. It will be freely 
loaned for hospital uses; rented out to pri- 
vate practitioners ; used for the production 
and sale of radio-active water in bottles, 
for the production and sale of radio-active 
fertilizers and its by-products, of which 
polonium (discovered by Mme. Curie and 
named by her for Poland, her native 
country) is one. 
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Church Trustees Gather in Force 


Men and women of 109 Boston Circle par- 
ishes advance Membership Campaign 


Representatives of the governing boards 
of the 109 churches of the Boston Circle 
outnumbered ministers at least three to 
one at the third of the Church Member- 
ship Campaign “work-luncheons” held Jan- 
uary 11 in the Twentieth Century Club 
of Boston, Mass., with an overflow in the 
Hotel Bellevue, a few blocks away. 
There were 200 persons present. The day 
was exceedingly inclement. The en- 
thusiasm of the luncheon last month, 
which set the high mark for campaign 
gatherings, was surpassed in the endorse- 
ment given by campaigners to the con- 
structive proposals made by all the 
speakers. 

Rey. Maxwell Savage of Worcester, 
Mass., declared the denomination stood 
shoulder to shoulder for presenting Uni- 
tarianism as a religion of character and 
daily life to the untold thousands who 
have forsaken the old religious stand- 
ards. 

“Here is the situation in this country 
to-day,” said Mr. Savage. “There are un- 
told thousands who have abandoned the 
old religious and moral standards. We 


have not supplied the new. These thou- - 


sands are ready to live out ‘eat, drink, 
and be merry, for to-morrow you die.’ 

“Then there are great numbers of those 
identified with no church. There are 
those reacting to obscurantism, going 
back into the dark. Our task is to make 
Unitarianism known, to carry it to all 
people. 

“On the road of religious life we meet 
a man with his little religious lamb, a 
bit of age-old dogma or what-not. If he 
is beyond middle age, do not take it 
away from him. Yet—he should not be 
on the road. His lamb may be run down 
and killed. 

“Coming from the other direction we 
see the bucking bellwether of ecclesiasti- 
cism, possibly raising a cloud of dust. 
Let that pass by. 

“Along the road is a footpath, worn by 
the feet of an increasing number of men 
and women who are asking questions, who 
want to know. Our mission is to them.” 

In pointing out to the ministers and 
trustees their responsibility for the suc- 
cess of the Campaign, Mr. Savage recom- 
mended that pews which “belong” to one 
family or another be abolished, that all 
seats be free in order that strangers 
might feel they were the guests of the 
entire congregation. He suggested further 
that now was the time for ministers to 
preach, even to the wilted-collar stage, 
not to read essays from the pulpit. 

“The average man,” said Mr. Savage, 
“can sit at home and read a better essay 
than the average Unitarian minister can 
write and read to him.” 

The adoption of the pledge system for 
insuring the finances of the church was 
emphasized, as was the selection of a day 
or days when the right hand of fellow- 
ship might focus congregational attention 
on the important step of “joining” the 
church. Laymen were urged to get new 
people into the church, and ministers to 
preach in such a manner that these 
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people would continue to attend services 
and “feel at home.” 

Rey. Lyman Y. Rutledge of the First 
Parish Church, Dorchester, secretary of 
the Committee of Seven which is in charge 
of the Campaign in the Boston Circle, 
declared that the local situation, now 
“up” to the ministers and governing 
boards, had brought forth a full quota of 
“ why-nots,” “can-nots,” “vwill-nots,” “do- 
nots,” and “are-nots” from parishes within 
a twenty-five-mile radius of Boston. 

The “why-nots,” Mr. Rutledge said, are 
the people who in every campaign ask 
why things are being done as they are 
instead of in some other way; the “can- 
nots,” people who lack courage and say, 
“‘T’m sorry, but I can’t’; the “will- 


nots,” “a stiff-neck tribe who stubbornly. 


refuse to do anything’; the “do-nots,” 
affable, pleasant, agreeable persons who 
“agree, but do nothing else’; and the 
“are-nots,”’ the chronic absentees on 
church rosters. 

“The solution of the ‘knotty’ problems 
is simple,” said Mr. Rutledge. “Strike 
out the ‘not’ in each case and you have 
the working force of any Unitarian 
church. The ‘whys’ are the open-minded 
seekers after truth, the ‘cans,’ those who 
have moral stamina and _ intellectual 
equipment, plus those who will, who do, 
and who are—including this large body 
of workers here to-day to promote the 
Membership Campaign.” 

Taking exception to the joke: “Dobs: 
‘I see the Unitarians have begun a re- 
vival. Snobs: ‘Impossible. You can’t 
build a bonfire on an ice cake,’” Mr. 
Rutledge said :— 

“IT submit that Unitarianms have the 
best spiritual heating plant on the mar- 
ket. We don’t build bonfires, because we 
make a specialty of high-grade fuel. We 
keep the ecclesiastical clinkers cleaned 
out of our spiritual furnaces. We keep 
home fires burning. © 

“You, as members of the official boards, 
run the spiritual furnaces of the Boston 
Circle. You are in positions of power and 
authority. You are responsible for the 
business administration, religious instruc- 
tion, and the conduct of public worship. 
The success of this Membership Campaign 
rests with you.” 

The church, Mr. Rutledge said, can 
reach the community in four ways: 
through the building itself, through the 
pulpit, through business methods, and 
through church membership. 

All church buildings, he said, should be 
advertisements of thrift, comfort, cleanli- 
ness, cheerfulness, and beauty, not of neg- 
lect, indifference, and unsanitary condi- 
tions. Describing the second way, Mr. 
Rutledge said: “Who among us is func- 
tioning at a maximum of his ability? We 
allow the distractions of the day and 
eountless petty interests to dull our minds 
and enfeeble our bodies. In this condition 
we are not fit to preach or to meet people 
socially. Dull preaching comes from dull 
preachers. 

“Beneath our conscious life there is a 
vast reservoir of power. You have been 
preaching to people that the kingdom of 
heaven is within them. Have you not 
discovered that it is within yourselves 
also? Let your concern be first to un- 
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lock the secret hidden powers of your 
soul. 

“Build your physical powers, cultivate 
the resilience of youth. It is worse than 
criminal to allow your finest capabilities 
to be dragged down by flabby, drooping 
bodies. Open the doors of your person- 
ality as you would open the doors of your 
church. Strangers will seek room to toil 
and worship with you.” - 

William L. Barnard, secretary of thi 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, presided at 
the Twentieth Century Club luncheon, 
and Rey. Minot Simons introduced the 
speakers at the overflow meeting in the 
Hotel Bellevue. 


Young People’s Sunday, January 22 


They will conduct services throughout the 
country—Joining the church - 


On January 22, Young People’s Sunday, 
one of the most important events of the 
season, will be celebrated throughout the 
Unitarian Church. Last year the day was 
observed in eighty churches. The Na- 
tional Young People’s Religious Union has 
asked the active co-operation of all our 
ministers, in order that this year’s obsery- 
ance may be even more widespread. Word 
has come from north, east, south, and 
west, that the young people are to partic- 
ipate actively in the services. The plan 
is for one of the young people to read 
the Scriptures, another to give the prayer 
and responses, with others to select and 
announce the hymns, preach the sermon, 
and give the benediction. 

This year, in connection with the Mem- 
bership Campaign, the National Y. P. R. U. 
is also urging its members to join the 
church at this time. Seventeen members 
of the young people’s society in Lincoln, 
Neb., and sixteen members of the Emer- 
son Guild (of the Second Church, Boston) 


joined the church on Young People’s Sun-’ 


day last year. 
Rey. Houghton Page, founder of this 
day, says: “Young People’s Sunday finds 


its justification in this: that the young 


people need the church and the church 
must have the young people. Those young 
people who attend and especially those 
who conduct the service, accomplish three 
significant things: First, they acknowl- 
edge decisively and openly their wish to 
be identified with the most universal pub- 
lic expression of religion; second, they 
begin to judge the church as it is; and 
third, they create in their own minds a 
conception of the more adequate church 
of the future.” 

It has been the custom of the National 
Young People’s Religious Union to pro- 
duce during Young People’s Week a play 
the cast of which is made up of members 
of the societies of the Greater Boston 
churches. This year they will present 
“Nothing but the Truth,” Montgomery’s 
famous comedy, at the following places: 
Tuesday, First Parish, Brookline; Wednes- 


day, Harvard Street Unitarian Church;. 
Cambridge ; Thursday, First Parish, Med-- 


—> 


ford; Friday, First Parish, Meeting House — 


Hill, Dorchester. The week will end with 


a dance for all the young people at Unity 
House, Park Square, Boston, on Saturday. 


Mr. Robert S. Dawe, president of the 


Unitarian Social Club, heads the east; 


J 
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and Miss Faith Lovell of the First Parish, 
Cambridge, plays the leading feminine 
role. The other members of the cast are 
as follows: Rudolph Gfreorer, Dorchester ; 
George B. Allen, Medford; Frederick C. 
ekard, Jr., Roslindale; Wallace Mac- 
Petia Melrose; Margaret K. Lapworth, 
Dorchester; Gertrude Whitney, Water- 
town; Dorothy Haertl, Roxbury; Rae 
Strauss, Dorchester; Lena Strauss, Dor- 
chester. i 

The chairman of the play committee is 
Frederick C. Packard, Jr., and the mem- 
bers Mrs. Minnie P. Valentine, Kenneth 
L. MacLachlan, Helen S. Matthews, Helen 
Hayward, Ruth H. Furber. Publicity, 
Mr. Clarence Knowles; dance, Charles W. 
McConnell, Mrs. Kenneth L. MacLachlan; 
music committee, Mr. William EB. Weston; 
tickets, Mr. Edward Furber; treasurer, 
Mr. Henry Anderson; stage and proper- 
ties, Mr. Frank Frederick. 

The local chairmen who have charge of 
the production in their respective parishes 
are: Brookline, Mr. Robert Schacht, Jr.; 
Cambridge, Mr. 
ford, Mr. Dwight Robb; Dorchester, Mr. 
Thomas W. Hoag. . 

An additional performance will be pre- 
sented before the Worcester Federation. 


The Alliance: December Meeting 


Reports of work in the South—A branch with 
: a perfect attendance record 


How many readers of THE CHRISTIAN 
Register note the large attendance re- 
eorded at the meetings of the executive 
board of The Alliance? On December 9 
twenty-nine were present from New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and New Jersey; also two branch pres- 
idents. 

Miss Lowell presided and conducted 
the devotional service. She called atten- 
tion to the recent meeting in Boston under 
the auspices of the Campaign Committee 
on Membership, where an_ earnest 
plea for personal consecration and a 
deep sense of individual responsibility 
in bringing people into our churches 
eyoked a sympathetic response. Alliance 
branches will co-operate with their 
churches in planning their part in this 
great adventure. Miss Lowell spoke of 
the housewarming at the new home of 
the New York Headquarters on Decem- 
ber 19, the New York League of Unita- 
rian Women serving as hostess. 

The Southern Circuit committee re- 
ported that an organ has been sent to 
Bear Creek, N.C. The singing of hymns 
is so important a part of the services here 
that this organ will be greatly appre- 
ciated, as will also the piano which has 
been given to Swansboro, N.C., by the 
New York League. 

Mrs. C. EB. St. John, chairman of the 
International committee, told of clothing 
collected by Mrs. W. L. Voigt of New 
York and sent to Mrs. Katherine Weller 
in Southern France for Russian refugees. 
She mentioned Madame Loyson’s appeal- 
ing letter for continued help for L’Enfant 
de France, and emphasized the great need 
of more money at once to enable Rey. 
Frederick Hankinson to carry on his 
noble work for the Hungarian refugees 
at Budapest. 


, 


_ 
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The Sunday-school committee an- 
nounced that a leaflet, “Bedtime Talks 
and Prayers,” by Mrs. Clifford B. Hast- 
ings of the committee on Religion in the 
Home, is about to be published. This 
should be brought to the attention of 
mothers, for whom it has many helpful 
suggestions. 

To the memorial list have been added 
the following names: Miss Mary Inger- 
soll Locke by the Alliance at Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. ; Mrs. Helen Kittredge Russell, 
Walpole, N.H., by the Alliance at 
Waverley, Mass.; Miss Hmma §. Farns- 
worth, Peterboro, N.H., by that of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., Mrs. Edmund Q. S. Osgood 
and Mrs. James M. Tyler by that of 
Brattleboro, Vt.; Miss MHlizabeth W. 
Silsbee by that of the Second Church, 
Salem, Mass. 

Mrs. John C. Trefts of Hamburg is the 
new director for Western New York, to 
succeed Miss Hllen EH. Langdon, whose 
removal from Buffalo necessitated her 
resignation, 

A new Junior Alliance is reported at 
the Third Religious Society, Dorchester, 
Mass. The Alliance at Dighton, Mass., is 
reorganized. 

With the national character of The 
Alliance ever in mind, the board assigns 
to its several meetings the consideration 
of different sections of the country. In 
December, Southern branches _ report 
their plans and problems, It was of 
special interest to hear from two very 
young branches, Tulsa, Okla., and Knox- 
ville, Tenn. In Knoxville the subject of 
the year’s study will be Unitarianism 
in America, based on George Willis 
Cooke’s book. Tulsa’s study class is con- 
sidering various phases of citizenship. 
Charleston, 8.C., reports new enthusiasm 
eaused by the uniting of the two 
women’s societies into one strong Alli- 
ance. These Southern groups are keenly 
awake to the call of the community and 
serve local institutions, hospitals, state 
orphanages, district nurses, ete, in a 
variety of ways. The New Orleans 
branch is represented by members on fif- 
teen governing boards of philanthropic 
institutions in their city. 

Six Massachusetts directors also re- 
ported for their branches. One branch 
records an average attendance to date of 
100 per cent. In another case the church 
in all its departments is so prosperous 
that it seems too good to be true, and 
they wonder what is going to happen to 
them! One reports a calling committee to 
look up new-comers and to eall on any 
who are ill or in trouble; and one rejoices 
in efficient neighborhood groups, each with 
a chairman, to keep in close touch with 
all members in that section, to circulate 
notices promptly, and stimulate interest 
in the church. 

The next meeting, January 13, will 
bring a consideration of affairs in the 
Middle States and Canada. 


The Greatest Gift 
DAISY D,. STEPHENSON 


We praise the Giver of gifts above 
For our blessings, every one; 

But most of all we owe our love 
For the gift of His dear son. 
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Unusual Book Values 


THE BEACON PRESS, in the spirit of co-opera- 
tion and appreciation, offers the following books 
to its patrons, postpaid, at cost. Since there are 
but one or two copies of each title, we recom- 
mend an early selection. 


SELF-TRAINING IN MOTHERHOOD, 


by Sophia Lovejoy $0.75 
LEAVES OF HEALING, 

by Katherine P. Sutton $0.75 
THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE, 

by Ulysses G. B. Pierce $1.10 
WORKS OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHAN- 

NING, one volume edition $1.00 
FROM BONDAGE TO LIBERTY IN RELI- 

GION, by George T. Ashley $1.10 
MOONS OF GRANDEUR, 

by William Rose Benet $0.80 
MAIN STREET, 

by Sinclair Lewis $1.45 
CROWDING MEMORIES, 

by Mrs. Thomas Bailey Aldrich $3.90 
THE JOURNAL OF A DISAPPOINTED 

MAN, by W. N. P. Barbellion $1.70 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S LETTERS TO 

HIS CHILDREN, $1.90 
THE HONORABLE PETER STIRLING, 

by Paul Leicester Ford $1.25 
SONIA, 

by Stephen McKenna $1.30 
MOON CALF, 

by Floyd Dell $1.45 
A WORLD TO MEND, 

by Margaret Sherwood $1.45 
THE RESCUE, 

by Joseph Conrad $1.45 


THE SCHOOLMISTRESS AND OTHER 


STORIES, by Anton Chekhov $1.65 
PRINCESS SALOME, 

by Burris Jenkins $1.45 
THE MAN WHO DID THE RIGHT THING, 

by Harry Johnston $1.90 
THE MUTINEERS, 

by C. B. Hawes $1.45 
PILGRIM TRAILS, 

by Frances Lester Warner $1.35 
THE FAIRY TALES OF THE BROTHERS 

GRIMM $2.90 
BLACK BEAUTY, 

by Anna Sewall $1.15 
THE REAL MOTHER GOOSE $1.90 
THE ADVENTURES OF REDDY FOX, 

by Thornton W. Burgess $0.45 
THE ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY CHUCK, 

by Thornton W. Burgess $0.45 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF THE 

PILGRIMS, by William E. Griffis $2.45 
THE ACQUISITIVE SOCIETY, 

by R. H. Tawney $1.15 
AN AMERICAN IDYLL, 

by Cornelia S. Parker $1.35 
DEAD MAN’S PLACK AND AN OLD 

THORN, by William H. Hudson $1.35 
THE INTELLECTUALS, 

by Mary Dixon Thayer $1.35 
LETTERS FROM TWO HOSPITALS $0.50 
THE LIBERAL COLLEGE, 

by Alexander Meiklejohn $1.95 
OLD JUNK, 

by H. M. Tomlinson $1.65 
THE PILGRIMS AND THEIR HISTORY, 

by Roland G. Usher $2.35 
SONS AND LOVERS, 

by D. H. Lawrence $1.85 
THE MAN WHO UNDERSTOOD WOMEN, 

by Leonard Merrick $1.40 
THE ACTOR MANAGER, 

by Leonard Merrick $1.40 
OLD CAPE COD, 

by Mary Rogers Bangs $2.90 


CHARACTER AND OPINION IN THE 
UNITED STATES, by George Santayana $2.90 
WHAT AND WHERE IS GOD, 
by Richard La Rue Swain 
HANDBOOKS ON INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS, edited by G. Lowes Dickin- 
son $0.60 each 
CAUSES OF INTERNATIONAL WAR, 
by G. Lowes Dickinson 
PATRIOTISM AND THE SUPER-STATE, 
by J. L. Stocks 
NATIONALISM, 
by G. P. Gooch 
ECONOMIC IMPERIALISM, 
by L. S. Woolf 
UNIFYING THE WORLD, 
by G. N. Clark 
DIPLOMACY, OLD AND NEW, 
by George Young 
WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL, 
by R. W. Postgate 


$1.90 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon St. 
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_ HOW TO DO IT 


A Good-will Message 
to the Other Churches 


To the other churches of Louisville, Ky., 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish, the First 
Unitarian Church of that city extended 
New Year’s greetings and the heartiest of 
good-will. The announcement, signed by 
the pastor, Rev..R. Ernest Akin, was pub- 
lished. at length in the local newspapers, 
as an indication of the spirit of co-opera- 
tion among religious organizations which 
promises so much of progress in Amer- 
ican communities where it is truly tried. 

Mr. Akin frankly asserted that his 
church was not organized to compete with 
any religious body in Louisville, but to 
co-operate, to serve that large class of 
people who reject the service of other 
ehurehes. 

“Our church,” he added, “stands for 
Americanism in religion, true democracy, 
the right of individual choice. It believes 
there should be ereeds, but that they 
should be personal creeds and developed 
by the individual, constantly changing, 
constantly growing. 

“Tt demands nothing of its members in 
the line of belief; it only asks that each 
shall be an earnest seeker after and a 
doer of the truth. Hence agnostics, athe- 
ists, as well as those from all types of 
Catholic and Protestant training, are 
united in our organization, and, strange 
as it may seem, there is larger harmony 
of belief than in those organizations 
where creeds are taught. 

“The Unitarian expression of religion, 
naturally, then, is not found in uniformity 
of statement, but rather in the practice 
of brotherhood. A larger proportion of 
Unitarians will be found in Louisville’s 
welfare work, its conference of social 
workers, etc., than of any other denom- 
ination. 

‘Fence, also, since there is absolute 
freedom of individual belief, there is no 
such thing as theological advancement in 
the denomination as a whole. The great 
fundamentals to which we cling—sonship 
toward God, brotherhood, character—do 
not change. - Individuals have all sorts 
of ideas, but they fall under this head 
of fundamentals. 

“Since salvation is a matter of individ- 
ual growth rather than of mentally ac- 
cepting some statement or definition, Uni- 
tarian sermons are not of the ‘repent and 
believe’ type common to other churches, 
but are rather of the type which endeay- 
ors to enlarge the spiritual horizon of 
the disciple. To discover God in science, 
history, literature, art, human behavior, 
other religions; to interpret events in the 
light of divine progress; to urge partic- 
ipation in movements which may help to 
bring in the kingdom of God,—these are 
the objects of Unitarian sermons. Other 
churehes may consider such as lectures, 
not sermons at all, but to us they express 


man’s highest religious sentiments and 


aspirations. ; 

“The mission of Unitarianism to Louis- 
ville is not to add to its own organization, 
but to develop the liberal attitude among 
all people ; to declare the two great uni- 
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ties—of God, and of mankind; to teach 
men to know and practice the essentials 
of all true religion, ‘The Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man’; to 
show men the unimportance of creeds and 
theological statements and the -all-impor- 
tance of love, service, and character. 

“This interpretation of religion we feel 
that Louisville greatly needs, and so, 
whatever method seems to succeed,— 
music, literature, sermons, motion pic- 
tures,—we shall seek to attract people 
and shall continue our service to our city 
during Nineteen Twenty-two.” 


Men Exceed Women 
in Attendance 


“Go-to-Church Sunday” in Des Moines, 
Ia., held on January 1 by the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, brought out an attend- 
ance at Unity Centre of 132 persons. 
There were four children in the congre- 
gation, sixty women, and sixty-eight men. 
The members of Unity Circle promise an 
increase in the attendance of women at 
church services. 

The average attendance at Unity Centre 
during December was 107. In reporting 
a total of 132 on “Go-to-Church Sunday,” 
H. H. Sawyer, president of the local chap- 
ter of the Laymen’s League, said :— 

“This was more than double the aver- 
age of men for the past months, and a 
considerable increase over the average at- 
tendance of the church. But the best 
part of the whole thing was that Mr. 
Reeman asked for memberships and of 
seventeen who responded fourteen were 
men, 

“TI had hoped that we might get out 
one hundred men, and think we could 
with a little more planning and more 
consistent work, or if it had not been 
for so many of our regular people away 
over the holidays, but I think it was a 
good day’s work done anyway. 

“We are working away to settle on a 
parish assistant now, and some plan to 
raise the money necessary to pay for the 
much-needed assistance. We are having 
great meetings of the League, seventy 
men at the last luncheon.” i 


° 


Making Friends in Waltham, Mass. 


Some of the fast-growing suburbs of 
Boston, Mass., may take to advantage a 
leaf from the book of Waltham, where a 
number of “old settlers” have been won- 
dering whether their city was extending 
a real welcome to recent residents. 

As a result of their consideration of 
this problem a preliminary meeting for 


the purposes of organization of a “Get- 


Acquainted Club” was held Sunday even- 
ing, January 8, in the parish house of the 
First Parish Church, which offered the 
use of its rooms at Church and School 
Streets for the series of meetings planned 
by the sponsors of the enterprise. Sixty- 
six persons were present. A cordial in- 
vitation to attend was extended by a 
committee which included Frederick A. 
Stearns, Clifton 8. Whitcomb, Henry C. 
Eaton, Mrs. H. P. Buncher, Mrs. Richard 
Collins, Mrs. Carl D. Blomberge, W. Lin- 
wood Chase, F. W. Archibald, and Gleason 
Wood. A 


| 
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- These men-and women maintain that 
it ought to be no more difficult for people 
to get acquainted in the Hast than it is 
in the large Western cities of Detroit and 
Omaha, where local chapters of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League have promoted 
thriving “Get-Acquainted Clubs.” In 
their call to old-timers and new-comers 
in Waltham they said :— 

“There are people who come to Wal- 
tham -to reside who live here many 
months, sometimes years, before finding 
congenial friendship. Cases of this kind 
are constantly coming to light.. These 
people meet a certain few in the routine 
of business dealings, but usually there 
the relationship ends, and they feel lonely. 

“In their native towns they and their 
families were established in friendship, 
but in a strange community there seems 
to be no ready medium through which 
they can quickly find congenial people, 
and an intimate place in our social life. 

“In order to meet a possible need in 
Waltham, a group of citizens are inter- 
ested in forming something in the nature 
of a ‘Get-Acquainted Club.’ 

“The idea is to offer an opportunity to 
the public to meet together for mutual 
help and social intercourse. The meet- 
ings are not to be of the nature of a re- 
ligious service, and membership shall not 
in any way bind the attendants to any 
ereed or denominational affiliation. It is 
suggested that the meetings be held 
weekly, possibly Sunday evenings; that an 
hour be devoted to discussion, under lead- 
ership, of current questions and problems; 
that another hour be spent in social in- 
tercourse and getting acquainted, and if 
possible have our supper together. Com- 
munity singing and other musical num- 
bers may be a feature of the program.” 

Gleason Wood of 87 Maple Street, Wal- 
tham, Mass., is secretary of the commit- 
tee. He will be glad to give information 
to prospective members of the Waltham 
Get-Acquainted Club and to persons in 
other suburbs who may be inspired by 
Waltham’s example to go and do likewise. 


New Quarters in San Francisco 

Expansion of Unitarian activities on 
the Pacific Coast since the appointment 
of Carl B. Wetherell, field secretary of 
the. Unitarian Laymen’s League, as rep- 
resentative also of the American Unita- 
rian Association and the Women’s Alli- 
ance, has made necessary the leasing of 
larger headquarters in San Francisco. 
With the co-operation of local Unita- 
rians three large rooms have been ob- 
tained on the sixth floor of the Phelan 
Building, and there now appears on the 
directory of the building the following: 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, Unitarian 
Headquarters, American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, The Women’s Alliance, and The 
Pacific Unitarian. 

The new offices are so arranged that 


there is a central room of 815 square feet; - 


one adjoining room is 230 square feet in 
area, and the other 198. The larger of 
these adjoining rooms is occupied by the 
A. U. A. In the central room, League 
publications and books and Sunday-school 
material which is for sale are displayed. 
There is also a library and writing-desk 
for visitors. 


. 
———— 


a 
. 
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In the Iowa Unitarian Association 


Iowa 

__ Davenrort.—Rev. K. E. Evans: The 
Drama Club opened its season September 28, 
and the public conferences (social forums) 
ae resumed October 24. There was a well- 

ttended parish supper the latter part of Sep- 
tember. Three more plays are to be given by 
the young people this year.. One, Sutre’s 
“The Perplexed Husband,” has been pre- 
sented, and was both a financial and an 
artistic success. Sunday, November 6, was 
devoted to the problems of the Disarmament 
‘Conference. The pastor spoke in the morn- 
ing on “The International Race Question.” 
Charles Grilk spoke in the evening on “‘De- 
mocracy and World Peace.” . Monday, No- 
vember 21, Prof. J. B. Morgan of Iowa City 
spoke on ‘‘The Mental Defectives.” October 


30, Rev. Clara C. Helvie of Moline supplied 


the pulpit, the minister spending ‘‘Father’s 
Day” and preaching at Urbana, Ill. The 
Women’s Alliance gave their annual fair 
December 2. | 


Humsoipt.—Rev. A. E. F.. Mobbs: A 
monthly calendar is being printed, a Wayside 
Pulpit is being constructed, and an ‘Order 
of Service” board is about to be ordered. 
The hour of the Sunday morning service has 
been changed from 10.30 to 11, and the Sun- 
day-school now meets at 10 instead of 11.45. 
Twelve delegates attended the Des Moines 
Conference held in October, and they returned 
with increased enthusiasm. Encouraged by 
the success of last year, plans are under way 
‘for Sunday evening services in the local opera 
house. The service consists of community 
‘singing, solos and anthems, an address of 
twenty minutes, and a motion picture. The 
collection taken at the door covers the ex- 
penses. A visit from Dr. William I. Law- 
trance in the early part of October stimulated 
interest in the work of the Sunday-school. 
The school has been reorganized, and placed 
under the supervision of Mrs. Mobbs. A Lend 
a Hand Club has been formed. The Ladies’ 
-Cirele has already earned $200. The October 
and November meetings of the Laymen’s 
League chapter were well attended, and the 


tone and quality of the proceedings were on a 


- 


high plane. The “‘Open Letter to Rey. Will- 
iam Sunday” published in the Des Moines 
and Sioux City papers was again printed in a 
local paper and in the Eagle Grove Eagle, the 
expense being borne by the members of the 
local chapter of the Laymen’s League. 


Kroxux.—Rev. George R. Gebauer: The 


congregations have been good. Arrange- . 


ments are being made for a membership cam- 
paign, and a Central Council has been ap- 
pointed to take matters in hand. Mr. 
Gebauer attended the Illinois Conference at 
Quincy, where he gave an address on “The 
Need of the Abundant Life.” The sixty- 
eighth anniversary of the church was observed 
Sunday, October 2. The Sunday-school is 
full of the right spirit, and teachers and pupils 
are enjoying their work. The kindergarten 
class is about to take up a new and very 
interesting course of lessons. Mr. Gebauer 
intends to have from time to time a “Literary 
and Social ‘At Home,’” at which he will give 


readings and talks about various authors. - 


The Junior Alliance gave a Hallowe’en social 
on Monday, October 31. 


-. Iowa Crry.—Rev. Frank C. Doan: The 
‘Fireside Hour is proving very successful. 
Hach Sunday evening from forty to fifty young 


people gather around the fire and diseuss their 
religious problems and aspirations under an 
experienced leader. The conferences during 
November were under the leadership of Mr. 
Wentworth, instructor in geology. The 
general topic was ‘‘How the Study of Science 
Affects a Man’s Religion.” It is estimated 
that the morning and evening meetings of 
the church are reaching about one hundred 
and fifty students. The Saturday evening 
“At Homes,” and dances for young people, 
are attended by from ninety to 100 students. 
The Sunday evening suppers will be continued 
throughout the year. “The Saunterers,” a 
group of Sunday afternoon trampers, is in 
charge of Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth, who plan 
in advance the route to be covered and the 
places of interest to be visited. The Women’s 
Alliance is trying out a three-department plan 
and is meeting every Wednesday afternoon 
under the direction of one or other of these 
three department's. The departments are the 
sales department, the sewing department, and 
the dinner department. The Laymen’s 
League has divided among its faculty members 
the names of the sixty-odd students who have 
declared a preference for this church. The 
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chapter is engineering the attendance cam- 
paign, and assisting the minister in the matter 
of publicity. Inthe church school in addition 
to the usual graded classes there isa kinder- 
garten class of twenty-three which meets 
during the church hour. A church nursery 
has been organized for small children during 
the church hour. _ The parent-teacher com- 
mittee holds a regular monthly conference 
Sunday immediately following the morning 
service. 


Drs Mornus.—Rev. E.. H. Reeman: The 
minister and his family have removed from 
their old address at 844 Sixteenth Street to 
673 Thirty-eighth Street. The Des Moines 
chapter of the Laymen’s League has resumed 
its Thursday luncheon meetings. An excel- 
lent program of speakers has been arranged. 
Speakers for November included Prof. D. W. 
Morehouse, who spoke on ‘“‘Some Modern 
Concepts of the Universe”; Dr. 8. L. Taylor, 
who presented a motion picture of a modern 
surgical operation; and Clyde L. Herring, who 
spoke on ‘‘The Work and Opportunity of the 
Des Moines City Hospital.” . E. W. Bonner, 
committee chairman, planned for the local 
chapter to participate in the Go-to-Church 
Campaign. President Sawyer also announced 


WHY CAN’T UNITARIANS BE LIKE METHODISTS? 


“] wish some one would tell me,” says Ernest G. Adams, “why we 
haven’t shown the same disposition to go out and save that our Meth- 


odist brethren have. . . 


“To my mind, the Unitarian faith is the most virile faith that is possible 
to conceive, and I, for one, simply cannot help constantly jumping up 


and crying out the good news! 


“Why other people can’t see it I don’t know, but I feel that this 
campaign we are on to-day is the test of our manhood; it is the test 
of our womanhood; it is the test of whether religion is something to 
save with or something to take to ourselves and to care for our own 


precious skins.” 


‘You know the answer—join your church! 


Act! 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


The most significant book of the year in the field of religious education 


THE NEW PROGRAM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


By George Herbert Bett 


MARION LAWRANCE, Consulting Secretary of the International Sunday School 
Association, says of it: “This is a very bold book. It strikes straight from the shoulder 
but its arguments are irrefutable, and sooner or later the church is going to recognize the 
claims made in this book and put religious education in the place where it belongs. 
Then will the church begin to build upon a sure foundation and grow as it has never 


grown in the past.” 


Price, net, 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents 


At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


150 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


581 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 
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THe WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Do you want to 
conquer evil? Then 
win the first victory 
in your own heart. 


a campaign for new Leagye members here in 
Des Moines and placed ‘the goal at one hun- 
dred members by Christmas. One of the 
delightful afternoons at Unity Circle was 
October 12, when Prof. Hardin Craig of the 
University of Iowa lectured on “Recent 
Southern Literature.’ Ten new members 
were welcomed by the Circle during the month 
of October. Ladies of the Circle are actively 
co-operating in the Annual Welfare Drive 
arranged by the Chamber of Commerce, and 
report pleasing results. Any amateur writer 
resident in the city of Des Moines, who has 
never sold a story, novel, or book, is eligible 
for the Unity Circle Story Contest, entries 
for which are open until February 1. During 
November, Mr. Reeman preached a series of 
sermons on George Bernard Shaw, speaking 
from his knowledge of the man as well as of 
his writings. In December he took up a 
study of H. G. Wells and some of his later 
volumes. Later in the season Mr. Reeman 
will give a series on “Social and Moral Prob- 
lems in Modern Drama,” and a series on 
“Heretics who have Helped the World.” 


Sioux Crry.— Rev. Charles E. Snyder: 
The Laymen’s League is meeting for luncheon 
on Saturdays and is having a monthly dinner 
meeting as well. The church attendance 
committee of the League, consisting of 
B. H. Saxton, Dr. S. B. Hoskins, and R. B. 
Sager, is actively engaged in promoting the 
Sunday morning attendance, with good re- 
sults. The committee on church membership 
consists of C. M. Walter, H. A. Milburn, and 
R. L. Kitch. Twenty-five persons have so 
far been added to the church roll. At the 
October meeting the League elected officers 
for the year as follows: President, A. O. 
Wakefield; vice-president, C. M. Walter; 
secretary, R. V. Sager; treasurer, M. S. 
Reeves; executive committee, R. L. Kitch, 
E. M. Badgerow, M. B. Wagstaff, B. H. Sax- 
ton, and K. B. White. The Good-fellowship 
Club is conducting Sunday evening ‘‘Get- 
Acquainted” meetings with excellent success, 
and the Club also holds a monthly socialparty. 
The officers for the year are: President, 
Don F. Holt; vice-president, Robert Andrews; 
secretary, Mrs. M. C. McConkey; and 
treasurer, Miss Mabel Bennett. The church 
school is vigorous. R. L. Kitch, principal of 
the Everett School, has become assistant super- 
intendent and is adding much to the value of 
the school. An additional class is in session 
during the church hour to care for children 
who can come more conveniently at that 
time. The annual Christmas festival was 
held Friday evening, December 23. Mrs. 
Clark G. Daniels of Des Moines, director of 
the National Alliance for Iowa, was present 
at a joint meeting of Unity Circle and Unity 
Guild, Friday, December 2. Unity Circle 
held its annual Christmas bazaar and dinner 
December 8. At the Friday evening lec- 
tures, Mr. Snyder is discussing a series. of 
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fundamental problems in religious teaching. 
Miss D. Louise Henderson spent two weeks 
with the Sioux City parish. 


Nebraska 


Lrncotn.—Rev. J. W. Macdonald: On 
September 23 a reception and dance for uni- 
versity students was held, with one hundred 
persons present. Sixty were students, and a 
number of faculty members were in attend- 
ance. The fortnightly Sunday evening sup- 
pers and meetings of the Young People’s 
Society are well attended. Addresses have 
been given by Prof. G. B. Noble, on “The 
Far-East Problem”; and by Walter Locke, 
editor of the Nebraska State Journal, on 
“The Limitation of Armaments Conference.” 
Dr. William I. Lawrance visited Lincoln, 
October 12, held a conference with the 
teachers and officers of the church school, 
and addressed a public gathering in the 
evening. Dr. Lawrance gave many valuable 
suggestions, some of which have now been put 
into effect. The school is.now better pro- 
vided with teachers and has a larger en- 
rollment of pupils than at any time during 
the present pastorate. On November 5 and 
6 there was a visit by Prof. Dallas Lore Sharp 
of Boston University under the auspices of 
the Lincoln Chapter of the Laymen’s League. 
Saturday evening he gave ‘a lecture on 
“Thoreau and Burroughs” to an audience 
of 225. Sunday morning he preached to a 
congregation of 200, on ‘‘Poet and Prophet.” 
The chapter plans to bring other lecturers 
during the winter. Much of the success of 
Professor Sharp’s visit is due to Dr. H. J. 
Lehnhoff, president of the Lincoln Chapter. 
On November 1 a reception was held at the 
new parsonage, now occupied by the minister 
and his family. An excellent report of the 
building committee, prepared by the secre- 
tary, O. W. Palm, was read, and the deed of 
the parsonage was formally presented to the 
parish. The members of the building com- 
mittee were O. W. Palm, W. T. Barstow, and 
G. H. Ellsworth. The parsonage is located in 
the best residential section of the city, is an 
excellent two-story, eight-room house, and 
was erected at a cost, including lot, of $9,500. 
The building was made possible by a loan of 
$7,000, without interest, from the Building 
Fund of the American Unitarian Association. 
During the evening a beautiful tapestry- 
upholstered chair was presented by the 
Women’s Alliance of the church to Mr. and 


Mrs. Macdonald. About one hundred mem- |’ 


bers of the congregation attended the re- 
ception. On September 25 Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, treasurer of the National 
Alliance, was present at the morning service, 
and before the sermon, speaking as a repre- 
sentative of denominational agencies, she 
gave an appropriate and stimulating talk. 
Mr. Macdonald’s sermon the first Sunday 
after vacation was on the subject, ‘The 
Mission of the Unitarian Church in Lincoln.” 
It presented the strategic opportunity of a 
liberal church located in a state-university 
town. Other sermon-subjects have been: 
“Ts Religion Reasonable?” ‘Can We Still 
Believe in God?” ‘The Venture of Faith,” 
“The Individual in Society.”” On November 
13 he spoke on “The Limitation of Arma- 
ments Conference, and the Outlook for World 
Peace.” 


Omana.—Rey. Charles H. Lyttle: A sin- 
gularly happy omen for the commencement 
of Mr. Lyttle’s ministry at Omaha was the 
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presence at the morning service, September 
25, of Rev. Newton Mann and Rev. Robert 
F. Leavens, former ministers of the church. 


Mr. Leavens was guest of honor at an autumn 


reunion dinner of the congregation, given by 
the Alliance. The dinner took the place of a 
formal installation. To counterbalance the 
handicap of Miss Henderson’s absence, the 
members of the church are uniting loyally 
under the supervision of Mrs. William S§. 
Curtis and Mrs. Rudolph Luttgen in the con- 
duct of the church school. A class in “The 
History of the Freedom of Thought,” intro- 
ducing the principles of Unitarianism, has 
been added. The minister is leader. The 
Alliance has offered several interesting pro- 
grams, including an address by Miss Noyes, 
treasurer of the National Alliance, and one by 
Mrs. William Newton, on ‘‘My Visit to our 
Unitarian Mission in Tokyo.” At its opening 
dinner the Laymen’s League entertained 
J. Randolph Coolidge of Boston. Mr. Coolidge 
spoke with a genial charm and deep feeling 
of the importance of cultivated taste in the 
public worship of the churches. An able 
committee has been appointed to canvass the 
industrial relations of this thriving city. The 
vigorous and enterprising Young People’s 
Society, “The Pioneers,’ has offered three 
programs on twentieth-century achievements. 
Their Sunday evening meeting, a reading class 
of high-school girls in the study, and the oc- 


cupation of the common room by the Get-— 


Acquainted Club, directed by Mrs. P. K. Har- 
lan and H. O. Palmer, have demonstrated 
the necessity of an additional club-room. 
This task together with the redecoration of 
the common room and the improving of the 
church grounds has already been undertaken. 
In the Armistice Day parade the church was 
represented by a float featuring stacked rifles 
overgrown with poppies, and by a decorated 
auto carrying children from our school, waving 
the Allied flags. 


National Young People’s Religious Union 
Presents its Annual Production 


NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


Proceeds to be used for national work 
Four Performances: 
Jan, 24, First Parish, Brookline 
Jan, 25, Harvard St, Unitarian Church, 
Cambridge : 


Jan. 26, First Parish, Medford 
Jan, 27, First Parish, Mecting House Hill, 
Dorchester 
Tickets 50 cents. Reserved Section 75 cents- 
Jan. 28, Dance, Unity House, Boston. 
Tickets $1.00, including refreshments. 
All tickets and information obtainable at 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. Haymarket 5130. 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
‘Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept. 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon irons 


Boston 9, Mase. Our rates are 4 cents for each 
word, initial, or number, including address; mini- 
mum charge, $1. Discounts for six or more inser- 
tione. Replies may come in care of THE REGISTER, 
if desired, for which there is an extra charge of 4 
cents for each insertion. Payment must accompany 
all orders. 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS—Index the best 
you read in books, and file clippings by our 
almost automatic, inexpensive, topical, and 
textual system. Highly commended. Circulare, 
Willson’s Index, Hast Haddam, Connecticut. 


= 
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| THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH | 


Notes and Announcements 


The next regular meeting of the Min- 
isterial Union will be held in Channing 

all, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
at 11 am. January 30. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D., will speak on “The 
League of Nations at Work.” 


The young people’s society of the May 
Memorial Church, Syracuse, N.Y., served 
luncheon in the church parlors, on one 
of the Christmas holidays, for the benefit 
of persons doing Christmas buying. Miss 
Marion Baird was the chairman in charge. 


Rey. Thomas §. Robjent, formerly pas- 
tor of the Unitarian Society, Fall River, 
Mass., and recently doing work in Atlantic 
City, will retire from the active ministry 
for at least a year. His physicians advise 
such action on account of a decline in 
health. 


Rev. George H. Badger, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Orlando, Fla., 
while on his way to church service Sun- 
day evening, January 1, was severely 
injured by an automobile. It is expected 
that he will be able to resume his pastoral 
duties in a few weeks. 


A Unitarian neighborhood rally will be 
held in the Second Church in Boston in 
the interest of the Membership Campaign, 
Wednesday, January 25, at 3 p.m. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., will give the 
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principal address. Rey. Eugene R. Ship- 
pen ‘will give a short illustrated talk on 
Unitarianism. Mr. Edwin ©. Howard of 
West Roxbury will speak on “Membership 
from a Layman’s Point of View.” 


In a recent sermon, Rey. Fred Alban 
Weil, minister of the First Congregational 
Society, Quincy, Mass., outlined proposed 
alterations in the church building, which 
would include decoration of the Sunday- 
school room, improvement of the basement, 
and installation of an indirect lighting 
system. The estimated cost is $10,000. 
In addition it is proposed that an adequate 
parish house be erected in the neighbor- 
hood of the church. The church is famil- 
iarly known as the Church of the Pres- 
idents. F 


A disastrous fire occurred in the First 
Church of Brighton, Mass., Sunday even- 
ing, January 8. The parish house and 
part of the auditorium were gutted, and 
the $20,000 organ ruined. In fighting the 
fire, successful efforts were made to save 
the valuable memorial windows. _The 
minister, Rey. Henry Hallam Saunderson, 
who was one of the first to arrive at the 
fire, was able to save valuable paintings 
and relics. While the fire was burning, 
the board of trustees voted to begin re- 
building at once. 


The Unitarian church of Lawrence, 
Mass., for some years without a minister, 
appears to be flourishing under the charge 
of Rev. E. J. Bowden. A recent calendar 
forecasts activities of the Alliance, Lay- 
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men’s League, and Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union. The young people seem to 
be especially active. They have weekly 
meetings, made arrangements for the 
Junior Church Christmas Party, produced 
a play entitled “Who Trimmed the Christ- 
mas Tree?” are preparing a public supper, 
and will observe Young People’s Sunday, 
January 22. 


The Second Church in Boston will fit- 
tingly observe Young People’s Sunday, 
January 22. The morning service, at 
eleven o’clock, will be entirely in charge 
of the Emerson Guild. The devotional 
service will be led by Walker L. Cham- 
berlin; the lessons will be read by Miss 
Hleanor Widger and Charles Pearson; 
two short addresses will be given by two 
young men, E. B. Witte of Harvard and 
Rockwell Hereford of Tech. <A_ special 
choir of twenty-four young people, drilled 
by Mr. Thompson Stone, will take the 
place of the regular choir for the day. 
The offering “will be for the field work 
of the Young People’s Religious Union. 


Noon services at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., for the week beginning Monday, 
January 23: Monday, special memorial 
service for Charles F, Rice, D.D., late 
president Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches ; Tuesday, Rey. Frank A. Powell, 
All Souls Church, Braintree, Mass.; 
Wednesday, Henry W. A. Hanson, D.D., 
Messiah Lutheran Church, Harrisburg, - 
Pa.; Thursday, Rey. Henry T. Secrist, 
Unitarian Church, Melrose, Mass. ; Friday, 
Rey. Edward Cummings, South Congrega- 


The Joyful Duty of the Layman 


“Unitarian laymen are making an effort in one particular direction, the 
most interesting direction, to my thinking, for benevolent and religious 
action to-day,” said Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard 
University, preaching the Layman’s Sunday sermon in the First Parish 
Church, Cambridge, Massachusetts. “They are making an effort in the 
direction of getting the millions of unchurched people in our country into 
some form of church. 


“Tt must be done by personal influence, by seeking out the families that feel 
the need of religious fellowship but do not know where to find it. This 
seems to me the urgent duty of both Unitarian laymen and Unitarian 
ministers at the present moment. 


“The shuddering world needs a new religion framed on the plain teachings 
of Jesus, led by his living example, and thronged by the laity—men, 
women and children—joyously in it heart and soul.” 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
New York St. Louis 


' Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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tional Church, Boston, Mass.;. Saturday, 
musical service, A. Vincent Bennett, 
King’s Chapel. 


A great sorrow has come to Mr. H. H. 
Singh, the devoted leader of the group 
of Unitarian churches in the Khasi Hills, 
India, in the recent death of two of his 
daughters. September 9, Mrs. Konjro, 
wife of U. Konjro, secretary of the Khasi 
Hills Unitarian Union, passed away, leav- 
ing six children. Two weeks later, Miss 
Ruby Singh died, at the age of eighteen. 
She had studied at the Victoria College 
Institute in Calcutta; and showed unusual 
literary promise. 


Parish News Letters 
Young People are Working 


LrIcesteR, Mass.—Second Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) Society, Rey. Hazel 
Rugg Rogers: This society has started 
the church year successfully. Shortly 
after the installation of the minister, a 
fair was held by the Alliance, which 
brought the sum of $106. Laymen’s Sun- 
day was a decided success. William J. 
Montgomery conducted the service, and 
Attorney Philip Smith preached an excel- 
lent sermon on “Why I should attend 
Church.” At Thanksgiving a union ser- 
vice was held in the Unitarian church, 
-the Congregational and the Methodist 
churches uniting with the Unitarian. In 
the last two months three such union 
services have been held in the respective 
churches, with fine attendance. At 
Christmas a special service was given 
with appropriate music and sermon. The 
children of the Sunday-school gathered in 
front of the pulpit, reciting, and singing 
Christmas hymns, and joining in the gen- 
eral worship. The annual supper, enter- 
tainment, and exercises at the tree were 
held during Christmas week. The chair- 
man of the committee for supper was Mrs. 
Warren Smith; for the Christmas tree 
and gifts, Mrs. William Montgomery and 
Miss Mabel Smith; for the entertainment, 
Mrs. Montgomery and Mrs. Whittemore. 
Santa Claus was impersonated by Attor- 
ney Philip Smith. One part of the enter- 
tainment consisted of recitations by cer- 
tain members of the Sunday-school—Mary 
Southwick, Winthrop Kennen, Carl Ken- 
nen, Thomas Southwick, Anne Southwick, 
Sarah Southwick, Runo Kennen, Forrest 
Irish, Ceola Irish, Lawrence Southwick, 
and Charles Irish. Music was given by 
Mabel and Pauline Montgomery and Sid- 
ney Farrow. Another part of the enter- 
tainment consisted of ‘Pictures from the 
Old Family Album.” A feature of inter- 
est this coming month will be the service 
on January 22, Young People’s Sunday, 
which will be conducted entirely by mem- 
bers of the Sunday-school. The service 
for the Sunday in the month will be read 
by Sidney Farrow; the Psalms by Mary 
Southwick; the Scripture by Mabel Mont- 
gomery; the prayer by Pauline Montgom- 
ery. Charles Chase will preach on “Ser- 
vice as a Fundamental of Success” and 
will give the benediction. The young peo- 
ple have shown a decided interest in the 
church and are taking hold of this service 
in a responsive manner. A monthly cal- 
endar has been started and church attend- 
ance has improved. 
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New Day Dawns for Marblehead 


MarsLEHEAD, Mass.—Second Congrega- 
tional Church (Unitarian), Rev. Edward 
H. Cotton: Members of this society have 
been affected by the spirit of revival 
which is evident in Unitarian churches 
throughout the country. Though without 
a minister for a period of years, the 
society continued active under the min- 
istrations of Mrs. Merrill G. Shaw, parish 
worker, and a particularly efficient parish 
committee of which Hdward I. Walkley 
was chairman. It nearly doubled its 
quota in the national campaign for funds, 
and put into operation a number of well- 
organized societies, among them the New 
Doreas Society, a branch of The Alliance; 
a chapter of the Laymen’s League; Unity 
Club, consisting of girls of high-school and 
normal-school age; Mayflower Band of 


THE CHURCH IN MARBLEHEAD 


Lend a Hand Workers; and a boys’ club. 
The church school is a flourishing organi- 
zation with a membership of eighty pupils 
divided into ten classes, all studying the 
Beacon Course. With the help of the 
American Unitarian Association the soci- 
ety has recently purchased a parsonage. 
The building is modernly equipped, and 
includes a small apple orchard, and land 
for a garden. Sunday afternoon, January 
1, a canvassing committee undertook an 
every-member-canvass campaign. The re- 
turns astonished even the most optimistic, 
for they surpassed the amount formerly 
received for pew rentals two and one-half 
times. Sunday morning congregations 
have practically doubled. A church coun- 
cil, consisting of the minister, chairman 
of the parish committee, and presidents of 
the various organizations, has recently 
been formed, and will take care of the 
Membership Campaign. At the annual 
parish meeting, held Tuesday evening, 
January 3, the following officers were 
elected to replace retiring members of 
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the parish committee: Herbert 8S. Goodwin 
and F. M. Kinsley. Mr. Kinsley was 
chosen president of the committee. The 
other members of the committee are: 
Ernest Lindsey, clerk; Robert F. Homan, 
treasurer; William HE. Smith, Charles M. 
Green. Mrs. Eugene Cropley is president 
of the New Dorcas, the Alliance for 
younger women; Arthur Bartlett is pres- 
ident of the chapter of the Laymen’s 
League; Mrs. Annah B. Goodwin is pres- 
ident of the Alliance for older women. 


DIRECTORY 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, 
AND CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS WHICH 
RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed, 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, 
ee Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 

. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


so HOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca~ 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts suo- 
jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West. Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON ST. 
The Annual dues $1 or Life Membership $25 helps the 


Union financially and identifies one with an old and 
effective organization for better Citizenship. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE > 


Organized April 12, 1919 


, To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 


President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Ernest G. Adams of 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 


Treasurer, William Wndicott of Boston. : 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


7 PARK SCUAFE, ECSTON ll, MASS. 
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| Some Friends For You — 
SHORT TIME remains in which you have the opportunity to procure these distinctive books at 


|| A 
exceptional terms. Is there not a friend who needs THE REGISTER to be kept informed ‘of 


our denominational life? 


LET US READ.”’ 


Subscriptions entered under this offer must be in the name of a person in whose household there is not at present a regular 


subscriber for THE REGISTER. This offer expires January 31, 1922. Canadian postage, 50 cents extra. 


The Books 


Foreign, $1.10. 


from which to Choose 


Send it to him. At the same time, select for yourself or another friend any 
one of the books below. ¢ee are new, and are worthy associates of THE REGISTER. 


“BOOKS ARE FRIENDS; COME, 


Regular Postpaid Price Our Regular Postpaid Price Our 
Offer No. of the book, and THE Special Offer No. of the book, and THE Special 
REGISTER for 1 year Price REGISTER for | year Price 
1. If Winter Comes 9. Oliver Cromwell 
by A. S. M. Hutchinson $6.15 $4.50 by John Drinkwater $5.60 $4.00 
The best novel of the autumn. The latest chronicle play, by the 
Everybody is reading it. author of “Abraham Lincoln.” 
2. The Art of Home Decoration 10. ; Mai 
by Mary Harrod Northend $7.65 $5.00 page Nisine ae 
If you are interested in beautify- by Charles W. Eliot $5.15 $4.00 
ing your house, don’t fail to read “Indeed we can imagine a teacher 
this book. of English pointing his pupils not 
only to one of these paragraphs but 
3. Life and Letters of Henry to both of them (the first and last 
Lee Higginson paragraphs in the book) as capital 
by Bliss Perry $8.15 $5.50 illustrations of structure in com- 
The life of the great Bostonian position.”—Harvard Alumni Bulle- 
nobly written. tin, November 10, 1921. 
4. Roosevelt: The Happy ll. The Boys’ Book of Rail- 
“Warrior roads 
by Bradley Gilman $7.65 $5.00 by Irving Crump $5.70 $4.00 
Mr. Gilman’s analysis of the char- A book sure to be dear to every 
acter of Roosevelt, his classmate boyish heart. 
at Harvard, is both original and 
EPSTEIN: 12. Heroines of History and 
Legend 
5. Far to Seek 6.15 $4.50 compiled by Elva S. Smith $6.15 $4.00 
by Maud Diver - $6. oer A delightful record of literary and 
Another excellent novel. A noble historical personages every child 
picture of the higher aspects of Buen sees 
Anglo-Indian relations, ® 
6. The Americanization of 13: eee | Hecate ie 
ay thre pee h $7.15 $5 00 Aldrich - $9.15 $6.00 
n Autobiography 3 r No recent book of reminiscence 
In‘our language nothing better has a OA st ara 
ever been written to prove the un- pep eu ar: 
ending and wonderful opportunities 
of our country. A perfect book for 14. From Bondage to Liberty 
a young man or woman. in Religion 
: : by George T. Ashley | $5.65 $4.00 
7. The Little Child at the A striking spiritual autobiography. 
Breakfast Table 
ee ee Sepang Be 
is little book, the work of Rev. 
William C. Gannett and his de- wets aaeg ha es M 
voted wife, is the outcome of a BRS CORy SECC OSLOl RS) ass: 
generation of practical experiment . : 
‘and demonstration of the value of Enclosed is $ in payment of Book 
this custom of brief daily readings )$5.90 $4.50 Offer No. Send Tur RecrstEr ‘to 
at the breakfast table. 
Letters to American Boys 
by William H. Carruth EV GTLCCMMETRAE «. « cetaberets obte v.c.atelele citota'e Wielersl oleae. oh abe clhe 
Letters written to boys on all sorts 
of manly subjects by an educator 
who is pated S att Sage ee HG os RRR 1 CRBS LA SCO ORME cine 
plete. a7 skaaeibe eae Send the book to 
a= Aare Lgnckla TEED <- SEPTR che cra aaW chai sicivle dls Sle nvele sine sisislek e'eaisie 
by John Drinkwater $5.35 $4.00 
Now a recognized dramatic classic. oe gee Se 
I -I9-22 
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PLEASANTRIES | 


“Are you going to see the new picture, 
‘Passion’s Alphabet’?’ “No. I don’t care 
for these educational films.”—Judge. 


Want “ad” in the Wichita Falls Times: 
“Ror Sale—A full blooded cow, giving 
milk, three tons of hay, a lot of chickens, 
and several stoves.” ‘ 


Chile: “I hear Colgate and Williams 
, had a swimming meet.” Bean: “Yes; 
there was so much foam in the water 
they had to call it off’ Brown Jug. 


A little girl, for the first time in the 
country, watched the farmer’s wife pluck- 
ing a hen. After a careful scrutiny of 
the tedious process, asked the young visi- 
tor, “Have you to undress it every night?” 
—Life. 

The visitor was speaking about a num- 
ber of things. ‘There are some things in 
the world that go without saying.” “Yes,” 
said the man who was not exactly Job, 
“and there are still more persons in the 
world who say a good deal without going.” 


He was rescuing her from the waves, 
but it looked as though they would never 
see Boston again. ‘Hold on tight, Penel- 
ope,” he gasped, “hold on tight.” “Don’t 
say ‘hold on tight,’” gurgled the girl, with 
her mouth full of the Atlantic ocean, 
“say ‘hold on tightly.’”—Sailor’s Maga- 
zine. 


The question with which, according to 
an interesting article in the Outlook on 
country churches, a young farmer curtly 
concluded a discussion of his pastor’s 
preaching, is fit for a permanent tablet 
in a theological seminary’s homiletic de- 
partment. The conversation was as fol- 
lows: Said one neighbor about the min- 
ister: “He talks fine.” ‘Yes,’ said the 
other, “but where does it get you?” 


Mollie came home after a visit for the 
afternoon with five-year-old Nellie. “Oh, 
mother!” she cried, “Nellie was rude and 
cross all the afternoon. She just quar- 
reled and quarreled!” “Well,” said 
mother, “if a little girl had treated me 
that way when I was a little girl, I 
should have come home.” “Well, J 
didn’t,’ said Mollie. “I just slapped her 
face and stayed.”—Life. 


Our premillenarian friends are offended 
at Christian Work for this: The belief in 
the second coming as an external event 
has vanished from the world of sound 
minds, and is held to-day only by those 
-who still practice a sort of magician’s 
art upon the words and numbers of an- 
cient prophecies, whose simplicity reminds 
one of the old lady who stood on the 
shore looking at the ships sailing along, 
and exclaimed: “What a marvelous ful- 
filment of prophecy : ‘There go the ships!’ ” 


James L. Ford in his “Forty-Odd Years 
in the Literary Shop,” tells an anecdote 
of Harrigan and Hart, a theatrical team 
who made a tremendous “hit” in their 
day. A man came to the office of the 
theater in New York in which they were 
playing. MHarrigan’s father was dispens- 
ing the pasteboards. “Have you got any 
seats?” “Yes, we’ve got 900 of them.” 
“Are they good seats?” ‘“‘They’re covered 
with raw silk.” “Can I get two for to- 
night?’ “If you’ve got the price.’ “Are 
these the seats for to-night?” “No, those 
are the tickets. The seats are inside.” 
“Will they be there when I come?” “Well, 
they’re screwed to the floor.” 
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ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


available for pensions 
1919-20 were $10,000. 
1920-21 only $7,500. 


PENSION DECREASE 


was inevitable. Dropped from $319 to $300. 
We are glad that in hard times it was not worse. 


THE GREAT CAMPAIGN 


has added to our Permanent Funds. Next year 
this new income is available. If you and your 
churches do your duty and forward generous 
Annual Contributions to our Treasurer, we can 
raise the pension to $400. 


UNITARIAN 
SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Judge James P. Parmenter, President. 

Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham and Mr. Robert 
Winsor, Jr., Vice-Presidents. 

Rev. Robert S. Loring, Secretary. 

Rey. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer. 


54. Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 
$4.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9 


LOWELL BLEACHERY 


Incorporated 1833 
Present Dividends 10% 


e 
PRICE ON APPLICATION 


M. H. WILDES & COMPANY — 


INCORPORATED 
30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies *oston’ 


225 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Denver; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles. Manual free. 


A Quick and Pleasant Way to Raise Money 
By Selling Chocolate Bars 


NECCO cuar reaps 


Send for Information 


L. A. FULLER 
449 BROADWAY, EVERETT, MASS. 
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Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), corner of Tre 
mont and School Streets. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rey. Harold E. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, January 22, morning ser- 
vice, 10.45 A.M. Mr. Speight will preach. 3.30 


P.M., Young People’s service conducted by 
young people of the Parish. Noon Service 
daily. Open 9 to 12.30 daily. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E, Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. This 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper Service (all the seats 


free) at 4. Church School with Kindergarten 
ciate 11. The church is open daily from 
until 4. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. 
Subject, “The Law of Compensation.” Church 
services at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 
A.M. Primary Classes at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the gsub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
Morning service, 11 a.m. “Young People’s 
Sunday,” January 22. Entire service in 
charge of the Emerson Guild. Addresses by 
EK. B. Witte of Harvard and Rockwell Here- 
ford of ‘Tech.’ Special choir of twenty-four 
young people. Young People’s meeting (The 
ese Guild), 6 p.m. The public cordially 
invited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, January 22, Mr. Hudson will preach. 
Subject, ‘““Modern Youth,” Mr. Malcolm Lang, 
Organist and Musical Director. Church service 
at 11 A.M, Church School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. Cordial welcome to all 
visitors. Take Dorchester tunnel car to Andrew 
Sanare, then surface car to Meeting House Hill. 


“THE OHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 
“WHITE MOUNTAIN”’ Pes Osa recognized as the World’s Standard 


in Refrigeration—Sanitary, 
Homes."’ Sold in eve rit 


conomical, Durable. 
y and important town in the United States. 


“In Over a Million 


Ask your dealer for catalogs and booklets, 
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